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Snow Sheds In the High Sierras. 


The California Snow Carnival 


By Will B. Linder 


We all love to think of California as a land of perpetual summer, but seldom do we remem- 


ber the paradoxical fact that within the borders of this semi-tropical State 


winters of almost arctic severity. 


Compared with “The East,” Los Angeles and Sacramento have but three seasons: 


there are also long 


Spring, 


Summer and Fall; San Francisco only two: Spring and Fall; while in our extreme Southwesiern- 


City-by-the-Sea, lovely June loiters ‘neath so many 


moons that her sojourners consult the 


calendar in order to know through which season they are passing. 


T was 11:30 p. m., after a sunny 
mid-winter day in California’s 
Capital City. 

Lawns were green, buds bursting on 
trees and shrubbery, flowers blooming 
and early-bearing fruit trees in their gay- 
est colors—just an ordinary early Feb- 
ruary in the Sacramento Valley—we 
were starting on a half-night ride to the 
Truckee, (California) Snow Carnival. 

The majority of our party were young 
folks who had never seen Mother Earth 
in her robe of white except that on any 


clear day for about eight months of the 
year they could see the winter-white 
Sierras at the distance of about eighty 
miles as the crow flies. Now they were 
going to do real skating, coasting and 
skiing. 

Since we were starting at midnight, 
some of us were disappointed that we 
did not have sleeper berths, but we were 
assured that the young folks would not 
let any one sleep even tho’ they did have 
a berth. This we found to be more than 
true, for these same youngsters gave us 
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“Some of our dignified people suddenly assumed very undignified attitudes.” 


a very chilly introduction to the “beauti- 
ful” a couple of hours later when our 
train took siding at the snow-line; and 
long ere we reached the mountain-top 
our floors were covered with slush, seats 
wet, and two broken windows gave us 
warning that the mountain air was 
“fresh.” 
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Our “special,” like the usual excursion 
train, was not speedy, so it was almost 
morning ere we reached the summit— 
it may be of interest to some of our 
readers to state that the deepest record- 
ed snow in these mountains was between 
nineteen and twenty feet on the level 
with, of course, many times that depth in 











CLEANING UP THE TRACKS. Getting ready for the summer business. One of the wood- 


burning engines on the Tahoe-Truckee Narrow Gauge. 
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DONNER LAKE IN WINTER: In the 


distance, at the head of this lake is the sight of 


the terrible sufferings of the Donner Party—The black line along the mountains, to left, is the 


snow sheds. 


drifts—some aver that one hundred feet 
is not unusual. As this great store of 
snow supplies water for the valleys 
through the long dry season it will be 
readily understood why we sing of “the 
snow-crowned Sierras keeping watch o’er 
the valley’s bloom.” 

Ten miles east of the summit, and a 
thousand feet below, lies Truckee, our 


“picnic” grounds, which we reached in 
time for early breakfast. The double- 
team sleigh men had anticipated our 
coming and insisted that we take the 
trip to Donner Lake at once, so a num- 
ber of our party took the three-mile 
drive before breakfast. Skis were also 
to be had and some began the “puss-in- 
boots” act at once. It might be remark- 




















Genuine Alaskan dog teams and Alaskan driver. 


These are employed chiefly by movie companies. 
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Toboggan Slide Elevator. 


ed that those who are not acquainted 
with these fence-rail skates get on with 
them about as well as a fish swimming 
out of water. 

Truckee is the California winter- 
sports village where deepest snows and 
thickest ice make ideal these yearly 
fiestas. But every movie fan does not 
know that this frontier village is the 
Alaska and Siberia of Western Film- 
dom, our Winter Movie Land. It is 
bheart-sickening to a fan to see the cam- 
ouflage houses here—for we are mostly 
just older boys and girls who have not 
quite forgiven the annihilation of our 
Santa Claus, and are not always pleased 
at having our illusions punctured. 

Donner Lake, of the historic Donner 
Party, is only a_ short drive from 
Truckee. Today ten miles of snow- 


sheds hover over and around the lake, 






winding in and out like a monster ser- 
pent ever descending on the tragic spot. 
These sheds mark the line of the South- 
ern Pacific Railway in its rapid descent 
down the eastern slope of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. 

Lake Tahoe (Indian, “Big Water’) the 
largest and most beautiful of mountain 
lakes, is also but a short distance from 
Truckee (about sixteen miles). It is 
reached by picturesque narrow-gauge 
railroad. However, this road is hope- 
lessly buried beneath many feet of snow 
all winter, and though there is quite a 
lively town by the lake, winter travel is 
all in the primitive way. 


* * * 


After breakfast we went across the 
river to the toboggan slide. The slide 
consists of a long trough and cable by 
which we were hauled on toboggans far 
up the mountain side, then a deep gutter 
in the snow down which we were shot 
like a Niagara Rapids. Besides the to- 
boggan, there was a place cleared in the 
snow for coasting and skiing. On this 
slide many of our dignified people sud- 
denly took very undignified attitudes. 
Some seemed to get broken up like old 
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“Hit A Hump and Sail Out Into Space Like 


an Aeroplane.” 


























































On the Tahoe-Truckee Narrow Gauge. 


crockery but there were no permanent 
knock-outs and no complaints. 

One must see skiing to appreciate the 
wonderful skill attainable on these im- 
possible-looking sled-runners. The hard 
frozen snow is ideal for travel-but one 
can negotiate new snow also. How the 
professionals can stand upright and 
keep the long awkward sticks from 
tangling while they shoot the chutes, is 
quite enough for us; but to see them hit 
a hump and go sailing out into space 
like an aeroplane, light on their feet and 
glide on without falling, is marvelous. 

Unlike skates, skis are not alone for 
play —for the mountaineer, in winter 
they are horse, bike and auto. Should I 
repeat what I have been told about 
“speed” I would likely be branded an 
Ananias or an “easy-mark.” 

When we tried the skis in the fresh 
snow they would neither ski nor walk 
for us; and on the slide they just would 
tie our extremities into a knot. To see 
a fellow light squarely on head and face 
and double up like a carpenter’s rule, 
into a ball or apparently himself and the 
skis tangle into knots, was no less than 
alarming; but to see him unfold, unroll 
or shake out the knots and start back up 
the slide was delicious. As for the to- 
boggan, like the doctor’s pill, one 


And the ski-jumping—well, 
I like to see the other 


is enough: 
I’m not selfish; 
fellow enjoy it. 

Of course the movie man was on the 
job. After lunch he lined us up for a 
picture, and as the band played a “jazz” 
he urged us to dance while he “shot” us. 
But snow-balling was good and he beat 
a hasty retreat to the balcony of a near- 
by hotel where he again sighted us and 
insisted that we devote a. minute to 
Terpsichore. But strange to say, the 
boisterous crowd again turned their bat- 
teries on the gunman: He stood his 
ground while he reeled off a few yards of 
the “I-want-to-be-in-it” stuff and then fled 
for the safety of himself and gun. How- 
ever, he afterward admitted that he “got 
good stuff.” 

During the day we had alternate snow 
and sunshine, but just before our leaving 
time The Hoary Sierras sent us down a 
genuine blizzard which nicely rounded 
out the pleasures of a perfect day. 


* * * * 


Here we were in the deep snow, night 
fast approaching and a blizzard raging 
down the pass such as must have struck 
deeper terror to the hearts of the ill- 
fated Donner Party in this place in the 
same month seventy-two years before. 





THE END OF THE SUMMER 


and yet we were immensely enjoying 
ourselves. 





* * * 


It is not alone the deep winter snows 
and the delightfully cool summers which 
draw the semi-annual tourist, as well as 
the movie troops to Old Truckee. Per- 
haps her chief charm lies not in her 
deep near-by forests, majestic -moun- 
tains nor yet the well stocked trout- 
stream which flows through her, but to 
the singular fact that after these many 
decades she is not far from The Pioneer 
Days both in looks and ways. 

By the courtesy of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railyway Company our well warm- 
ed cars had been left on a near-by siding 
and now, after seeing the big rotary 
snow-plow in operation, we were glad to 
be in them again and to feel the pull and 
push of two mammoth locomotives, of 
which these mountains can boast. 

Our return trip was without incident—- 
a few hours and we were back in a land 
on which The Frost King ever looks 
down, but in which he never abides. 














The End of the Summer 


By Belle Willey Gue 


The summer is ended— 

The long days are done— 
The soft, sultry mornings 

And short nights are gone. 


The ev'ning’s cool breezes— 
The tang in the air— 
Are heralds of autumn. 
The summer was fair— 


The tropical splendor— 

The dreams—could not last. 
The glories and beauties 

Of summer have passed. 








Goodbye to the “Otter.” 


The California Islands 


By Frank Vincent Waddy 


LTHOUGH the mainland of Cali- 
fornia is rich beyond description, 

in features of interest to the na- 
ture-loving explorer, there is an equal if 
not greater fascination in the Pacific Is- 
lands, which lie at distances of from 
twenty-seven to a hundred miles from the 
coast line. Possibly their peculiar al- 
lurement is due largely to this geograph- 
ical separation. They seem to bask in 
perpetual noon, untouched by the stress 
of cities, and almost untrodden by hu- 
man feet. 

With the exception of Santa Catalina, 
with which these notes are not concern- 
ed—it being populous and _ tourist-fre- 
quented—the most easily accessible of 
the group is perhaps Santa Cruz, about 
thirty miles south of Santa Barbara. It 
is the largest of a series forming the 
outer barrier of the Channel of the same 
name, the others being Santa Rosa, San 
Miguel and Anacapa. Much of their 
available surface is leased to certain 


ranch companies, as pasture for sheep 
and cattle. The present notes were com- 
piled at a point known as Fry’s Harbor, 
at the lower end of one of the deeper 
canyons on the mainland side of Santa 
Cruz, where a group of naturalists in- 
cluding the writer recently spent a week 
of pleasure and study combined. 

The transfer of ourselves and camping 
equipment from Los Angeles to the point 
of embarkation was quickly accomplish- 
ed by automobile. From Santa Barbara 
a power boat conveyed us to the island 
in about three hours. The ocean current 
on this coast is from north to south or 
on this particular section from north- 
west to south-east, and the Channel pas- 
sage in a small craft is uncomfortably 
rough, for those susceptible to seasick- 
ness. On the return trip there is less 
“bucking” the waves, the direction be- 
ing favorable for help from the prevail- 
ing wind and current, and the ocean is 
generally calm inside the kelp line. This 











The “Otter” Reappears. 


tangled mass of floating sea-weed that 
lies along the coast for hundreds of 
miles is harvested by the United States 
Government for the production of potash. 
Specially constructed kelp-cutting barges 
collect the stuff continually and convey 
vast quantities of it to the Experimental 
Station of the Federal Bureau of Soils at 
Summerland, a village of assorted odors 
and industries, a few miles south of 
Santa Barbara. 

The coast of Santa Cruz is rocky and 
precipitous, the highest altitude in the 
interior being given as about 3000 feet. 
Numberless canyons and gorges are deep- 
ly scored in the rugged surface of the 
island, many of which contain a running 
stream all the year round, as well as 
countless “arroyos,” or dry water-courses, 
having a stream in the winter only. The 
canyon terminating in the little cove 
selected for our base has a perpetual 
rivulet of pure mountain water. The 
cliffs over-hang the beach from a tre- 
mendous height, and accentuate the feel- 
ing of littleness experienced amidst the 
awesome grandeur of these wild places. 

A direct landing from the power boat 
being -impossible, it is necessary to an- 
chor her off shore, and disembark a few 
at a time in a dory. As most of our 
party were drenched to the skin with 
spray during the crossing, the most ur- 
gent need when the first man leaped out 


collect 
water 


beach was to 
Sea 


upon the pebbly 
wood for an enormous fire. 
dries quickly, and does not cause severe 
chills, especially if circulation be stim- 
ulated by the erection of a tent, con- 
struction of a table with planks brought 
from the mainiand, rigging up cooking 
apparatus, locating a convenient supply 
of drinking water, and dragging out the 
provisions for a meal. 

Though topographically similar to the 
mainland, the islands engender feelings 
seldom experienced there. Everything 
seems more intense. The sun is dazzling, 
the water greener and yet clearer, the 
sky a deper blue, and the untrodden 
solitudes seem more impressive. At 
night the enfolding dome of the heavens 
is black as burnished ebony, contrasting 
with the scintillating brilliance of the 
myriad stars, and the call of the morning 
sun, dancing on the waves in the little 
bay, seems more joyous and alluring 
than at the prosaic cities of the conti- 
nent. Such are the vigor and animal 
spirits produced by this primitive life 
that one feels resigned to doing without 
the morning paper, the porcelain bath 
tub, and all the complicated clutter of 
civilization. One desires mere physical 
contentment, and feels an urge to spend 
the days hunting, fishing, swimming, ex- 
ploring, and the nights in dreamless 
sleep of wholesome exhaustion. 























Precipitous cliffs enclose—— 


There is an intoxicating stimulus in 
the scamper down the beach for the 
morning plunge, after crawling out of a 
sleeping-bag, and the appetite soon ac- 
quired is phenomenal. It is capable of 
hot cakes, ham and eggs, fried fish, hot 
cakes, ham and eggs, fried fish——and 
so on ad libitum. 

The supply of fish is so plentiful that 
catching them soon changes from a sport 
to a domestic duty. Each morning be- 
fore breakfast a few enthusiasts would 
take the row-boat, pull out some little 
distance, drop a few lines among the 
kelp, and catch enough fish in an hour 
to feed six of us for a day—even after 
throwing back all that were too small 
to repay the trouble of cleaning, a messy 
task performed with singular dexterity 
by Quong Kim, our Chinese cook en- 
gaged for the excursion. 

Among the fish most commonly caught 
in these waters are the sea bass, mack- 
erel, sheep’s-head, smelt, rock cod, scul- 
pin and rainbow perch. This last nam- 
ed species is of peculiar biological inter- 
est, being a viviparous fish, and giving 
birth to its young like a mammal, the 
young perch being completely formed 
when born. They swim away at once 
from their parent, and seem quite ca- 
pable of taking up the struggle for ex- 
istence without maternal guidance. I 
once saw a rainbow perch, caught by 


hook and line from the rocks near the 
Cliff House at San Francisco, launch 
upon their career a family of twenty- 
eight. Assisting in piscatorial obstet- 
rics I dropped them into the water one 
by one and watched them wriggle con- 
tentedly away on their search for the 
first morning’s breakfast. 

It is possible on Santa Cruz to leave 
the camp with a gun, and return later 
with some excellent mutton chops for 
dinner, the “wild” sheep being easily lo- 
cated, and a sample obtained for trans- 
ference to the base, provided no ranch 
company’s herder is observing the pro- 
ceedings. Needless to say, no one in our 
expedition resorted to this nefarious pur- 
suit of poaching. We were, indeed, 
grieved to learn that certain campers 
have been known to acquire a suspicious- 
ly large supply of fresh mutton, which, 
however, they always stoutly protest has 
been brought over from the butchers on 
the mainland. 

Another possible supply of provisions 
is furnished by the wild hogs. They 
really are wild,—or at least so I judged 
from the antics of one that we decoyed 
into our enclosure, where it registered 
strong disapproval of our society. 

Probably’ the simplest article of diet 
to be found on the islands is the ordinary 
mussel. The rocks for miles around the 
coast are encrusted with a thick growth 




















—the sheltered, 


of these shell fish, attached in tenacious 
clusters, and of prodigious size. They 
can be pried off and removed by the 
boat load with little trouble, and when 
steamed or baked they provide an ap- 
petizing and nutritious food. 

Prior to the Government round-up of 
the native Indians, there were many of 
them on these islands, and judging from 
the traces found in our explorations, the 
mussel must have been their staple food 
for centuries. In one place, fully a 
thousand feet above sea level, we dug 
down through a stratum of cracked 
shells more than three feet without 
reaching the bottom. In area the de- 
posit appeared to cover some acres of 
ground. In another of these old Indian 
camps we unearthed occasional flint 
arrow-points and remains of other prim- 
itive weapons or utensils. 

A few years ago some fishermen were 
cruising near the coast of Anacapa, when 
one of them was suddenly startled by the 
sight of a human being, who had evident- 
ly observed their approach, for the ap- 
parition fled into a cave. Pulling in to 
the rocky shore, they disembarked and 
entered with caution. The entrance and 
floor of the cave were covered with a 
bed of cracked mussel shells some feet 
in depth, and crouching terrified within 
was an Indian woman, entirely without 











circular bay. 


clothing, and with a skin like leather,— 
tanned almost black. She knew no lan- 
guage, having presumably never spoken 
to a human being. The men persuaded 
her into the boat, and also into some of 
their clothes. The next day they re- 
turned to Santa Barbara, taking the 
strange creature with them. 

Inquiries disclosed the fact that when 
the last boat load of Indians was being 
brought away, more than twenty years 
before, one of the women went frantic 
at the discovery, when a mile or more 
out to sea, that one of her children was 
missing. Whether her ravings were not 
understood at the time, or were ignored, 
is not known, but the boat did not put 
in again to collect the child said to have 
been left behind. It is supposed that the 
woman recently found and the lost child 
are one and the same. Having lived on 
mussels or other shell fish exclusively 
for twenty years, it is not surprising 
that a more complicated diet should have 
disagreed with her, and the first square 
meal on the mainland caused her death. 

It would be impossible in a _ brief 
sketch to enter into the many inviting 
fields for nature-study offered by these 
islands, and such aspects have already 
been dealt with by others, but the above 
allusions to Indians, sea-weed, fish, geo- 
logical conformation, wild hogs, the 
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wonders of the sky by night and of the 
ocean depths by day, may provide ele- 
ments ofacomposite picture sufficiently 
alluring to all. As an example of the 
hundreds of un-technical observations 
that I made during a week’s visit, I may 
mention the sea gulls. A student of 
these. familiar birds will sometimes be 
rewarded by seeing one of them, wrest- 
ling with beak and claws at a cluster of 
mussels, detach one finally, fly with it 
to a considerable height and drop it on 
dry rocks, thus breaking the shell,—this 
being the only method by which the con- 
tents can be extracted. 

The cheerful evenings around a camp 
fire are no less pleasant than the varied 
joys of the day time, especially when 
members of an expedition posses a gen- 
ius for thrilling narration of adventure— 
real or fictitious—or for vocal and musi- 
cal entertainment. 

It was with feelings of genuine regret 
that we bade farewell to our sheltered 
cove, when the time came. Reluctantly 
we packed up the camp equipment, re- 
peated the trips to the power boat, 
climbed on board and watched the little 
bay and shelving beach recede slowly to A Deep Arroyo. 
the horizon. The ashes of our gigantic the spot Camp Enyd—from terminal let- 
bonfire of the night before were still ters of our names—and turned our faces 
smouldering on the shore. We named _ to the mainland, and home. 











Could | Forget ? 


(A Memory of San Diego.) 


By Helen Mann 


Have I forgotten? Could I forget so soon 

That dear old place where rustling palm leaves grow? 
Could I forget all that luxuriant bloom 

And blue, blue sky above it all? Oh no! 


I still return in fancy to delight, 

In what my soul in bygone days did know; 
And like the gull im swiftly wingéd flight, 

My fancy flies once more where breezes blow. 


I smell the fragrance of the new blown rose. 

I see the islands bathed in mist, at sea. 
Perhaps it is a dream, who knows, who knows? 

I feel as though that place was made for me. 








Pioneer Life in Indiana 


By J. S. Clark 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: This author is not only a pioneer; he is also a patriot. In 1861 he 
fought in the First Iowa Regiment at Springfield, Mo. He afterwards helped to organize the 34th 
Towa Regiment, and was made Captain of Company C. Mr. Clark's father fought with Washing- 


ton, and his son lost his life in the late Great War. 


In the following article, the reader will be interested in the scale of prices which existed in 
pioneer days, as compared with the present exhorbitant prices which we are forced to pay for neces- 


sities.) 


So much has happened in America dur- 
ing the last fifty years, and the people 
have been so busy keeping up with the 
times, that the pioneer life in this coun- 
try is being lost and largely forgotten. 

My father was born in the year 1800 
in Kentucky, and pioneered in Kentucky 
and Indiana. I am seventy-eight, was a 
Captain in the Civil War and was in the 
pioneer life in Indiana. I am wondering 
if a sketch of our family experiences in 
those early days would not have inter- 
est and value to readers of this day. 


ECEMBER 20, 1825, father and 
mother started to move to In- 

diana. Mother rode in a wagon 
driving the horses with a cow tied to the 
tail-gate and father walked, driving a 
small bunch of sheep. Father had sav- 
ed a little money, with which he had 
bought one hundred and twenty acres 
of land, of the goverrnment, for two dol- 
lars per acre, fifty cents per acre cash 
down and the balance on long time. 
When they reached their land they were 
alone in the forest, only one family 
within ten miles. 

They slept in the wagon until father 
could build a little one-room log cabin. 
Here they began a life-time struggle for 
both of them; he with his axe of steel to 
hew out of that tangled forest a small 
farm and provide food for a rapidly in- 
creasing family; she to care for the 


home, to spin and weave and make the 
clothing for the entire family. 

Now there is, strictly speaking, no 
frontier to the United States. But then 
the larger part of the country was 
frontier. In any portion of the country 
today, even the remotest villages and 
hamlets, on the farms of the Dakotas 
and on the ranches of California, may be 
found some of the modern appliances of 
civilization, such as were not dreamed 
of a hundred years ago. 

The artificial light in my father’s 
home was from the open fire-place, or a 
rag in a saucer of lard. Tallow dips or 
moulded candles came later. Bread was 
made from a coarse corn meal, produced 
by a hand grater. Wild turkeys, squir- 
rels and an occasional deer furnished 
the meat. The only drink was milk and 
water, with now and then a tea made 
from spice brush or sassafras. 

To build his cabin father cut logs out 
of trees the same size, twelve feet long 
for the ends and fourteen feet long for 
the sides. He laid the two first end logs 
at the proper places, trimmed or edged 
the upper side near the ends, so as to 
fit perfectly a corresponding notch cut 
on the under side of the first two logs 
for the sides. When these four logs 
were thus placed in position the founda- 
tion for the cabin was complete. He 
then prepared logs enough for the en- 
tire house with edges and notches to 
fit into each other as the cabin went up. 


2 
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When all the logs were thus prepared, 
he mounted a horse and struck out to 
find men to come to his first house-rais- 
ing. Those pioneers would leave their 
work and go to help a stranger raise a 
house without charge or pay for time 
and labor. 

After the house was up father split or 
, Tived boards three feet long. and six 
inches wide with which to make a roof. 
There were no shingles nor were there 
any nails. The first course of boards 
was laid and a straight pole placed on 
them and tied or secured in postion to 
firmly hold this course in place. Then 
the second course was laid lapping six 
inches over the first and secured in like 
manner with another pole, and other 
courses were laid until the house was 
cumpletely covered. The floor was 
mother earth. The chimney was built of 
sticks, but well plastered on the inside 
with mortar made of yellow clay and 
water. 

The windows were square holes cut 
in the walls and covered with paper or 
thin white muslin. The single door- 
way was an opening cut in the wall, 
cased with a slab of wood secured by 
wooden pegs driven into the ends of the 
logs. The door was made of split 
boards, which was hung on wooden hinges 
and swung out. It was fastened by a 
wooden latch which fell in a notch in the 
inside, and was raised from the outside 
by a string which always hung out. 

A necessary article of furniture for 
this cabin was a bedstead. Only one 
post was required. It was set up four 
feet from one wall and six feet from 
another wall. Two large holes were 
bored into this post two feet from the 
ground; and two holes opposite these in 
the walls, and into these holes were in- 
serted two poles, smoothed with a draw- 
ing knife, one four feet and the other six 
feet long. This structure constituted a 
frame upon which were placed split 
boards for the bed to rest upon. 

With a cabin for shelter and a bed to 
sleep on, the next indispensible thing 
was bread. My father knew it was in the 
ground, beneath the forest where he was 
to dig for it. In digging for that bread 


he began by cutting out the underbrush 
and cutting down all the trees that were 
eighteen inches or under in diameter. 
He did not sit down and repine and then 
reload his wagon and return to the place 
whence he came. He was a man, and 
his capital was courage and strength. 

When the trees were felled, they were 
cut into sections, twelve to fifteen feet 
in length, the brush was piled around 
the large standing trees for the purpose 
of killing them by burning. Thus the 
sunshine would reach the ground and 
start the corn and garden stuff. The 
pioneers in this great forest had an un- 
derstanding among themselves for many 
miles around to work together in log- 
rolling time. Every man was a veteran 
and they, working in concert, hastened 
on to the work with precision and skill. 
If the number assembled was large 
enough they were divided into squads of 
eight, that being the number to work to- 
gether with the best results. Each squad 
had a captain or leader, not by election, 
but he was such by pre-eminence and 
skill in the business. My father in a 
quiet way was always looked to as a lead- 
er. A man of good sense, full of re- 
sources, and always ready for any emer- 
gency. He would cast his experienced 
eye over the logs as they lay on the 
ground, by accident or design, and take 
in the situation for a wide scope. A half 
dozen might be lying a few feet apart in 
a parallel position, which could easily be 
thrown together in a nice pile for burn- 
ing. The leader speaks and these logs 
suddenly seem to have acquired the 
power of locomotion and are in a pile.. 
And thus on and on the fascinating work 
goes. And while this work was going 
on at our place, my mother, assisted by 
one or more of the wives of the work- 
men, was cooking the dinner and supper 
for all these men. All this cooking was 
done in the log cabin, over an open fire 
place, swinging the iron kettles on a 
crane; and baking in skillets with long 
legs, with red hot coals piled under and 
over, rich, hearty, but simple meals 
which everybody enjoyed to the limit. 

It was the custom for the settler whose 
logs had been rolled and fired to “right 
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up” his burning logs before day light. 
and after a hasty breakfast reach the 
place for the next log rolling by sun-up. 
And after laboring with a hand-spike all 
day until sun-set, go home and again 
“right up” his own burning heaps until 
ten or eleven o’clock at night. In that 
way the log-rolling was kept up for about 
two months in the early spring of each 
year, by every able-bodied pioneer. 

When the timber was cleared off and 
the ground ready for planting, the 
stumps were so close together that the 
hoe was the only instrument with which 
to plant and cultivate the first crop. 
This was the heaviest timbered region 
in all the State, and the labor of clearing 
the ground was the absorbing work of 
my father for many years. When he had 
finally got a little patch cleared and 
raised his first crop of corn, he was con- 
fronted by a new trouble. 

Then began a fight with the squirrels 
and raccoons to save his hard earned 
grain. He kept his loaded rifle always 
close at hand and shooting squirrels in 
self defense furnished plenty of squir- 
rel meat for the table. The coons rav- 
aged the corn at night, which made it 
necessary to provide himself with dogs to 
hunt them down. Thus coon hunting by 
men and boys at night with their coon 
dogs furnished fun and excitement. No 
need of theatres and moving picture 
shows when a coon hunt was in sight! 

Another source of grief was the prowl- 
ing wolves, to which the sheep were 
subjected. It became necessary to build 
high tight rail pens in which to shut up 
the sheep at night. Thé wolves were 
also destructive to pigs. The mother 
sows soon learned to feed in bands, and, 
when the wolves made their attack, to 
bunch the little pigs and surround them, 
standing with their snouts outward and 
thus to successfully fight the wolves off. 
In this same manner it is said the buf- 
falo protected their young from the 
fierce Rocky Mountain panthers and 
wolves in the early days. 

I must not fail to mention the great 
abundance of rattlesnakes that crawled 
and rattled and hissed in every thicket. 
There were two species of these reptiles: 


the black rattlesnake, short, thick, and 
very active; and the yellow, growing 
from six to eight feet long, and sluggish. 
They were most abundant along the 
banks of creeks. 

Many stories were told of large rattlers 
being found near springs and wells and 
in cabins of the settlers. One pioneer 
killed a large one and plucked a trophy 
of twentw-two rattles from his tail. But 
rattlesnakes had their enemies. No man 
ever met one without trying to kill it. 
Deer even took delight in their destruc- 
tion. Hogs regarded a rattlesnake as a 
dainty morsel, and the bite of a rattle- 
snake had no effect upon a hog. 

The milk was kept in crocks in the 
spring house and the vessels were kept 
carefully covered to keep out snakes 
and other creatures that liked milk. 

While my father and mother were 
self-reliant and fought their battles 
alone, there were times when they, like 
all other pioneers, were dependent on 
others for help. The building of cabins 
and barns, the log-rollings and other 
things requiring the strength of many 
hands, brought the people together and 
cultivated sociability and generosity and 
sympathy that worked for good in build- 
ing up a happy. community. Social in- 
stincts were fostered and cultivated, but 
the fun and frolic were not allowed to 
interfere with or delay the work in hand. 
All quarreling was suppressed, fighting 
was prohibited and the use of ardent 
liquors, then so common, was so regu- 
lated that the drunkenness of the intem- 
perate was not permitted to delay the 
work. 

My father and mother belonged to the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. No 
liquor was ever kept or used in their 
home. That was a southern church and 
never very strong. At the time of which 
I write its traveling preachers were the 
first to visit that locality, and my 
father’s cabin was the first preaching 
station in that region. 

Constant in his labor all the long day 
and until late at night, and beginning 
before daylight again in the morning, as 
was my father, no less constant was the 
toil and patience of my mother. She had 
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much to do besides the usual care and 
labor of the house. She took the wool 
which my father sheared from the sheep, 
dyed it with the walnut ooze, carded it 
by hand card boards into rolls, spun it on 
a large spinning wheel into yarn thread, 
wove it on a hand loom into a web of 
durable jeans cloth. She then cut this 
jeans cloth and made it into winter gar- 
ments for each member of the family, 
including headwear for males and fe- 
males. From the yarn, she knitted 
stockings and socks for all alike in the 
family. She also wove blankets for all 
, the beds from this home-made yarn. 

To provide sheets and summer wear, 
my father each year raised a patch of 
flax. When this was ripe, he pulled it 
by hand and spread it in rows or swathes 
on the ground for the straw to dry and 
rot. He then broke it and hackled it, 
thus producing a quantity of clear, clean 
fibre. This fibre mother spun on a small 
spinning wheel into fine linen thread. 
From this thread she wove great webs 
of strong, durable linen cloth, from which 
she made sheets and summer clothing 
for every one of the family. From this 
thread she knit summer socks and stock- 
ings for all. 

During this time there were born in 
that home, where all this work was go- 
ing on, twelve children, (besides the one 
that had died in Kentucky), eight daugh- 
ters and four sons. There is due to that 
mother, and others like her, a debt of 
honor and veneration from this and all 
succeeding generations of America that 
is seldom recognized and never can be 
fully paid. 

My father produced from the farm 
wheat for flour, wool and flax for cloth- 
ing, hides which he tanned and dressed 
for boots and shoes, meat and vegetables 
for the tables. Mother made a good 
imitation for tea and coffee which was 
sweetened with maple sugar from our 
own sugar trees. We could have built 
a Chinese wall around our farm and 
lived comfortably within its boundaries, 
asking favors of no man. 

After my father had a little farm es- 
tablished, he built a log blacksmith shop. 
He drove one hundred miles to Lawrence- 
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burg, a trading station on the Ohio River, 
and secured the tools and iron for every- 
thing he needed. He made horse shoes 
and horse-shoe nails. He shod his own 
horses and those of his neighbors, made 
ploughs, harrows, hoes, shovels, forks, 
—in fact, everything necessary for use 
on the farm. He also brought home from 
Lawrenceburg a shoe-maker’s outfit. 
During rainy days and evenings he made 
shoes for mother and the girls, and bouts 
for himself and the boys. 

The winter caps were made of the 
jeans cloth and the summer hats were 
made out of oat straw, braided into nar- 
row strips and sewed into wide brimmed 
hats fitted to the heads of little and big, 
girls and boys and parents. 

There was always, once a year, a “hog- 
killing time” when meat was provided 
for the entire year. That day was fol- 
lowed by the putting up of sausage, and 
the smoking of the hams, shoulders and 
sides in the old smokehouse until beau- 
tifully cured and browned, so that they 
kept sweet and good until hog-killing 
time came again the next December. That 
day was an event in each year. Father 
was very careful to put the hogs in the 
best possible condition of flesh. The day 
was fixed in advance. A raised platform 
of slabs about three feet high,. strong 
and well secured, was constructed, upon 
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which to handle the hogs after they were 
killed and scalded. A large barrel was 
planted by this platform leaning against 
it; a pile of boulders or “Niggerhead” 
stones about the size of a small child’s 
head, was provided; a good log fire 
made, into which these stones were 
thrown and heated; the barrel was fill- 
ed half full of water, and when the first 
hog was killed, enough of these stones 
were thrown into the water to make it 
scalding hot; then the hog was inserted 
into the barrel, first one end then the 
other, and the quickest possible work 
was done in pulling off the hair and 
bristles while hot, and the hair in condi- 
tion to slip. The work was exciting, and 
one of my earliest recollections is of try- 
ing to help father and my older brothers 
pull off the hair, no doubt being more 
trouble and hindrance than help. 

When the first hog was thoroughly 
cleaned and scraped with knives, the 
two hamstrings were opened and a 
strong stick about two feet long and 
sharpened at each end, was inserted so 
as to catch the hamstrings and spread 
the hind legs and the hog was hung 
snout down over a pole properly placed 
for the purpose. Then the process was 
repeated with each hog until the day’s 
killing was completed. From eight to 
ten young hogs were required for the 
family. It was a hard and exciting day’s 
work, commencing before daylight and 
closing after dark,—leaving a row of 
white, clean porkers hanging in perfect 
line to become cold by the frosty winter 
night. The youngsters of the family had 
a happy day watching the exciting work, 
not unfrequently slying cutting off a fat 
tail and roasting it in the log fire, thus 
getting a fine bit of fresh pork of an 
exceedingly delicious flavor. 

A fine grove of sugar trees was found 
in the wood pasture, on the farm. From 
the flow of the sap in the early spring 
we made sugar and syrup enough to last 
the family through the year. This sugar- 
making time was another interesting 
event, especially for the kids. Father 
with axe and adz made a large number 
of small wooden troughs, each sufficient 
to hold the drippings from one tree for 


twenty-four hours. He then took hard 
elder stems which he cut into eight inch 
lengths, pushed out the pith and inserted 
one each into a sugar tree at such an 
angle as to drain the sap into the trough. 

Then began the process of gathering 
the sugar-water into tanks at the sugar 
camps every morning. When a suffi- 
cient quantity was on hand, the boiling 
started in large iron kettles over log 
fires, under a shed in the woods. Sev- 
eral days and nights of constant, uni- 
form boiling was required to convert 
the water into syrup and a still longer 
time to make the sugar. And here 
around the camp fires were happy times 
for old and young alike; especially was 
it fascinating for the children when the 
syrup began to get good, and the sugar 
began to harden. 

These special seasons became events 
of deep and romantic interest in my 
boyhood life, and remain in my old 
age precious memories of bright and 
happy times. 

In our cabin suspended to the joists 
hung a frame work of nicely smoothed 
poles one foot apart. On these, in the 
early winter season hung in long thin 
slices to dry for pies and stewing, rich 
golden pumpkins. And later on, when 
cur orchard trees began to bear abunda- 
ant fruit, the roof was covered with ap- 
ples and peaches nicely pared and cut 
into suitable sized pieces for sun-drying, 
and in quantities sufficient to last until 
the following season came around again. 
Thus father and mother, always frugal 
and forehanded, provided dried pump- 
kins, dried fruit, and filled the cellar 
with apples, potatoes, turnips, cabbages, 
and other vegetables, besides a barrel or 
two of cider, a quantity of popcorn and 
other things needed for winter use. 

For years cornmeal was the only pro- 
vision for bread. The Kentucky corn 
dodgers and hoe-cake furnished the 
staple bread supply. Mush and milk 
provided the evening meal for the fam- 
ily, was a luxury after a hard day’s work, 
and was sufficiently soporific to make 
sleep sound and restful. 

Later on a grist mill at which wheat 
could be ground into flour was estab- 
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lished. Then we began to raise wheat 
in small quantities. The first process 
of threshing out the wheat was by laying 
the sheaves on the barn floor in a row 
around the wall, and driving the horses 
two abreast around and around over it. 
To separate the grain from the chaff 
two men would toss it up in a linen sheet 
when the wind was blowing. 

To show the remarkable capacity and 
resourcefulness of my father, I will 
speak of two things he did that were un- 
usual among pioneers of the time. When 
he found he needed a good deal of 
leather for shoes, harnesses, and other 
things, he constructed a tanning vat, 
gathered the kind of bark necessary to 
make good leather and gathered a few 
hides and made the leather required for 
all the needs of the farm. He also rais- 
ed a small crop of hemp which he cut 
and cured and broke and hackled, and 
made into rope of different sizes for 
clothes-lines, bed-cord and other pur- 
poses. The improved beds of those early 
days had bed-cord bottoms upon which 
the straw and feather mattresses or 
ticks were placed, thus making very 
comfortable beds. For making these 
ropes a suitable frame called a rope- 
walk was made and placed in an open 
place in the orchard. 

Subduing the forest and making a 
farm and supporting a large family and 
getting ahead in the world was a slow 
and difficult process for my father and 
other pioneers in those days. When he 
produced something to sell, there was 
no market place, no demand and no 
price. When he had wheat to sell he 
had to haul it in a wagon to Madison or 
Lawrenceburg on the Ohio river, over a 
hundred miles away and get 37% cents 
per bushel. 

Corn sold for about fifteen cents and 
oats for eight to ten cents per bushel. 
We fed our corn to hogs and drove the 
hoge to Cincinnati, about one hundred 
and fifty miles, and got about one dollar 
and fifty cents per hundred pounds. 
Think of starting a bunch of fat hogs 
today on a drive like that! Every hog in 
the drove would give out and lie down 
in the first mile. 


Dressed pork at the farm sold for one 
dollar per hundred pounds. Good farm 
horses sold for twenty-five dollars each; 
milk cows for five dollars; chickens for 
fifty cents per dozen; fat turkeys, tame 
or wild, for fifteen cents each; butter for 
five cents per pound; eggs for three 
cents per dozen. These figures are ac- 
curate, but will seem incredible to the 
reader of the present time, when the 
high cost of living is perplexing st#tes- 
men, scientists and students of eco- 
nomics. 

Imported articles were higher priced. 
Coffee cost fifty to sixty cents a pound; 


tea one dollar and fifty cents; muslin 
seventy-five cents per yard; calico 
forty cents; wall paper for window 


shades, twelve and a half cents per 
yard; foolscap paper twenty-five cents 
per quire; a paper of tacks twenty-five 
cents. 

It was a great event for us boys to go 
with father with a drove of hogs to Cin- 
cinnati. The trip required about ten 
days. A wagon was taken along to carry 
provisions for men and horses. Feed for 
the hogs was easilly procured from the 
farms along the route. Frequently stray 
hogs would fall in with the herd and 
not be discovered for a day or two. 
These were called “cider hogs,” and 
they would be traded for cider, apples 
or gingerbread. 

In 1844 the Baptish Church founded 
a college at Franklin which was about 
ten miles south of our home place. This 
was the first college in that part of the 
State. I refer to this college because of 
its effect upon the Clark family. My 
brother, George W., ten years older than 
I, got a taste for books and a desire for 
education from reading a new magazine 
called, “Fowler and Wells Phrenological 
Journal.” He became so infatuated with 
books and so fond of reading that he 
would clandestinely take a book to the 
field, and the corn plowing suffered ne- 
glect while he sat in a fence corner im- 
proving his mind. Father was too good 
a farmer to allow the weeds to grow 
and was too busy in his shop to watch 
the boy, so he put a cow bell on the 
horse so as to know when the plowing 
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stopped. On one occasion he thought 
the sound of the bell was singularly 
monotonous and went down to the field 
where he found George reading in a 
fence corner, regularly pulling a string 
which was attached to the cow bell. 
Whereupon another, and it was hoped 
more effective, remedy was applied. 

When George was about eighteen 
years old he coaxed father to let him go to 
Franklin College, and it became my duty 
and pleasure each Monday morning to 
ride behind George on horse back to 
Franklin College and take the horse 
back; and to go to Franklin every Fri- 
day afternoon and again ride behind him 
on the way home. Thus began a college 
career for George which he followed in 
higher institutions until he had procur- 
ed a finished education and became a 
successful lawyer. And I may say here 
that this Franklin College gave me in- 
directly an inclination to later seek col- 
lege life and college training. 

Franklin College is still a flourishing 
institution, though it had one serious 
interruption. When the Civil War made 
a strong demand for young men this col- 
lege was obliged to suspend, its last 
term having wut two students, and they 
both cripples and unfit for military 
duty. 

After a while there was a little grist 
mill started on Sugar Creek about four 
miles east of our place. My father 
would fill a two-bushel sack with shelled 
corn and lay it across old Peggy’s back 
and set me on top of the sack and start 
me to the mill. I had a hard time of it 
keeping the sack balanced. When I got 
there I had difficulty to get the miller to 
help me get the sack of corn in the mill. 
There was always a long line of fellows 
waiting their turn. The mill had but 
one run of burrs and ground slowly; 
many times it would be late in the night 
when I would get home. The miller 
would take out about one-fourth of the 
corn as his toll. 

I remember a funny story about this 
mill. A neighbor boy, whose mental fac- 
ulties were dull, grew very impatient 
over the slow progress and growing tired 
waiting, said to the miller, “Do you know, 


Mr. Miller, I could eat that meal faster 
than you can grind it?” “Yes,” replied 
the miller, “But how long could you keep 
it up?” “I could keep on eating it till I 
starved to death.” 

A few miles south of our farm was a 
great swamp filled with water and dense 
underbrush. It was known to every set- 
tler as the “Great Gulf,” and was a 
famous resort for wild game. To us chil- 
dren it was a place if mystery and ter- 
ror. Another place of interest and mys- 
tery a few miles north was the “Wind- 
fall.” We only thought of it as a cele- 
brated game resort and a curious condi- 
tion of nature. For a long distance as it 
seems to me now, miles and miles, the 
forrest had been laid flat, the trees 
tumbled in heaps, unrooted, crisscross- 
ed, and piled in strange shapes. We 
had not then heard of cyclones and tor- 


nadoes. But some terrific twister had 
done the deed. 
Well, these two mysterious places 


were the last game resorts in all that 
region, and as late as in the forties, 
hunters were in the habit of organizing 
a drive of deer from one to the other 
place, while the sharp shooters station- 
ed on the runway near our house, brought 
down the game. In 1854 a’ deer was shot 
not far from our place and in the same 
year a catamount chased the hogs of one 
of our neighbors in broad daylight and 
in their fright they ran into the dwell- 
ing for protection. In the same year 
forty-seven wild turkeys came feeding 
close around the house. 

“The Great Gulf’ was in Clark town- 
ship and in recent years has been clear- 
ed out and drained and has made that 
the richest township in the county. So 
with the disappearance of the “Great 
Guilt” and of “The Windfall,” the ro- 
mantic and mysterious spots of my child- 
hood. have long since passed from the 
face of the earth, but still linger in mem- 
ory’s gallery as distinct pictures of the 
long ago. 

There was near by a wild pigeons’ 
roost, a deep forest where at twilight in- 
numerable wild pigeons would assemble 
and fill all the limbs and twigs and 
spend the night. Occasionally when some 
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alarm would startle them they would all 
rise at once, and the roar and noise of 
the multitude of flopping wings could be 
heard for miles around, and sounded at 
our house like the roar of distant thun- 
der. 

Henry Musselman opened the first 
store in the township and sold goods for 
many years. He was a very active man, 
but totally devoid of book education, and 
could neither read nor write. He carried 
on a successful business and what was 
most remarkable, he did a credit busi- 
ness and kept his accounts in a most 
peculiar fashion. He could make figures, 
could add and subtract mentally. He 
kept his accounts by marking with a 
nail or pencil on the walls of his store, 
and each customer had his own place of 
account allotted to him. His memory 
was so well trained that he never forgot 
the right place nor the meaning of the 
marks, nor did any man dispute his ac- 
count. 

A debtor came in one day to settle, 
and among other items charged was a 
cheese. “But I never bought a cheese of 
you in my life,” said the debtor. 

“Didn’t you? Well, what did you buy? 
Think.” 

The debtor thought awhile, “Ah,” said 


he, light breaking at last, “Yes, I bought 
a grindstone.” 

“Oh, so you did. 
hole in it!” 

On another occasion when Musselman 
was in Madison buying goods, a merchant 
asked him how he knew what per cent 
to charge seeing he was unacquainted 
with letters. “Well, I don’t know any- 
thing about your per cent, but I do know 
that when I buy an article of you for a 
dollar and take it out to my place and 
sell it for two dollars, I am not losing 
anything.” 


I forgot to put the 


Last year I motored from San Diego to 
Chicago and crossed Indiana and I mar- 
veled at the changes and prosperity of 
that State in the sixty-three years since 
I left there for Iowa. The best pike 
motor highways found on the route, 
railroads everywhere, great barns and 
splendid farms and signs of wealth 
everywhere. 

Oliver P. Morton, the War Governor, 
made Indiana one of the greatest states 
in the Civil War and since the War it has 
taken high rank in politics and litera- 
ture. There are no longer any signs of 
the pioneer life of my early days there. 


Screen Lady 


By E. E. Griffith 


Lady, pretty lady, flitting on the screen, 
Smile at me a little while, 


In the acts, between; 


Step from out thy picture frame, 
Cast on me a glance, 


Even as thy lover, 
Lingering, entrance. 


Loved of all the world art thou, 


Yet no jealousy 


In my heart would I allow, 


If beloved by thee. 


Lady, pretty lady, 


Like a dream thou art, 
Here and there and everywhere, 
Yet always in my heart. 











The Lost One 


By Edna de Fremery 


T was in Paris that this curious ex- 
perience befell me. I am a man 

of sufficient means to live where I 
like, and to practice my profession of let- 
ters as I will. As I am without near re- 
latives—and had at that time passed 
into a sedate middle age—the freedom 
that is at once the curse of the artist— 
and his necessity, was mine. 

The rooms in which I chose to spend 
the spring of 1908 were situated in an old 
house in the Rue Monge. By taking them 
I placed myself within easy walking dis- 
tance of the Musee de Cluny, the Sor- 
bonne, and the College de France. 

My landlady, a wrinkled crone—with 
a skin like a walnut shell, and three 
hairs lashed to her head by a rusty 
black ribbon—assured me that none but 
the most select were to be accommo- 
dated at her house. Myself, and two 
young ladies—students—were already in- 
stalled and she, Mme. Lilas, would re- 
ceive no more. We were sufficient. 

One day, towards evening, I was 
tempted by a delicate play of light and 
shadow and a peculiar amethyst hue 
which had invaded the sky, to seat my- 
self at my window. In the street below, 
was the modern statue of the unfortunate 
Dolet, a printer burned at the stake in 
1546—for “impiety and atheism.”  Sit- 
ting idly at the window, my mind peo- 
pled the street below me with those that 
had once frequented it. I imagined 
Dolet—gifted undoubtedly beyond his 
needs, exerting his powers at the cabaret 
de la Pomme de-Pin. It was growing 
darker, down the street, a gas lamp was 
lit, and blossomed like a flower in the 
purple light. Almost at the same mo- 
ment, from the room next mine, a voice 
began singing. The song was the aria 
from La Traviata. I had not known the 


room to be occupied. The two young 
ladies, students at the Sorbonne, did not 
sing. 

It was a peculiar voice. It had range 
and power, and a curious bell like qual- 
ity. It was well, almost marvelously, 
trained. And yet, as I listened to it, I 
was conscious of an aversion that was 
intolerable—that would turn to horror 
if I were forced to sit there and listen 
to it complete its song. A fear possessed 
me that it might stop, and that I should 
hear it speak. I could not imagine it 
speaking. Either I had been suddenly 
bereft of my senses, or I was listening 
to something abominable, unearthly. 

It had finished the first verse, and 
without a pause—but in a louder tone, 
had commenced the second. As its vol- 
ume was augmented, so was my fear. 
I rose from my chair and stumbled to- 
wards the door. In my clumsiness, I 
overturned a small table that fell with a 
crash. At once the voice stopped. There 
was no sound from that other room. 

Have you ever been conscious of the 
presence of some one that a wall sepa- 
rates you from? You cannot see or hear 
them, but you can feel they are there, 
listening. The voice that had been 
singing, was attentive to me. 


Walking as softly as I could, I gained 
the door into the upper hall. It was quite 
dark, Mme. Lilas being extremely eco- 
nomical. With as much dignity as was 
possible with extreme haste, I descended 
the stairs. My terror had gone, leaving 
me with the conviction that I was an 
elderly idiot. At the foot of the stairs 
was my landlady. I greeted her politely, 
but foreign to her custom, she did not 
seem anxious for any chat. I insisted 
with slight but definite pressure: 

“How many are we here, Madame?” 
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“As I told you, M’sieur, the two ladies 
and yourself.” 

“No other?” 

She smiled, and a network of wrinkles 
engulfed her face. 

“No M’sieur, no other.” 

Once on the street, I looked up at the 
the house. My sitting room window had 
two windows; ten feet from them and 
at the same elevation were two similar 
windows. From the room behind them 
had issued the sounds that had terrified 
me. From those windows my eyes 
sought again the statue of Etienne Dolet. 
All of the street lamps were now light- 
ed, and the figure did not stand out 
with the illuminated precision that it 
had when the first lamp had burned be- 
hind it. The figure was arresting. The 
young man’s head, splendidly poised, is 
held high, and his right hand is raised, 
as though to compel your attention. My 
eyes again sought the statue—and un- 
conscious of the passage of time—lI 
stood on the pavement and watched. It 
was as though I expected the upraised 
hand to fall, or the lips to utter some 
command. Pedestrians jostled me, and 
presently, the young ladies from the Sor- 
bonne came in, and spoke to me. Much 
against my will, I returned to my rooms. 
But no sound disturbed me. 

The next evening, as the light was lit 
behind Dolet—for I was watching from 
my window—the voice began singing. 
The song was again, “Ah! fors e lui,” and 
the voice was if anything louder—and 
to me—more terrible than it had been 
the night before. The conviction that I 
had come to, during the day—that I was 
the victim of my own nerves—left me. 
It was not possible to listen to that 
voice. 

Putting a few things into a bag, I 
literally fled from the place, and hailing 
a cab, directed it to the home of a physi- 
cian and friend of mine, Dr. Chalamet, 
on the Boulevard Siebas. As we left the 
dark and -winding streets of old Paris 
and crossed the Pont Neuf, the state of 
panic I had been in subsided. 

On reaching my friend’s home—and 
while I waited for him to receive me—I 
tried to think of some pretext for my 


call. For what were the facts? Some 
one had sung as I sat in the dark—and 
I rushed across Paris for help. My cheek 
burned—and I decided to invite Chalamet 
to the theatre, though I knew that he 
cared very little for it. 

In a few moments, he entered the 
large, high-ceilinged room in which I 
waited, and greeted me with warm cor- 
diality. He is a man of about my own 
age—tall, dark, with an unusually re- 
served and formal manner. Tonight, he 
seemed delighted to see me, and in a 
few moments—after he had ordered 
coffee to be brought to us—he told me 
why. 

“Congratulate me, my dear Arnold, I 
have received today an appointment that 
I have longed for, for years. I have 
been given charge of the state hospital 
for the insane.” And he told me some- 
thing of his work as a neurologist. 

“So much may be done—but tell me, 
my friend, what good luck brings you 
here?” 

Without intending to—and really 
against my will—I told him of the inci- 
dent and my absurd behavior. 

Chalamet listened to me quietly, and 
expressed neither amusement nor doubt. 
When I had finished speaking, he lit a 
cigarette, and began walking up and 
down the apartment. Presently, he halt- 
ed before me. 

“My dear Arnold, I have a proposition 
to make. Do you stay here, in my 
house, until tomorrow night at this 
hour. I will go this evening to your 
rooms in the Rue Monge, and tomorrow 
night, will return to you here.” 

I protested, but he silenced me. 

“No, please, it will be an adventure, 
and I have a theory—a very interesting 
one—that I think this experience will 
demonstrate.” 

Not altogether reluctantly, I saw him 
set out alone—and myself enjoyed a 
thorough rest. The next afternoon, as 
the day drew in I thought of him with 
anxiety, but punctually, at eight o’clock 
(the hour of my arrival the previous eve- 
ning), he appeared. 

“And what have you discovered?” I 
demanded of him. 
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He did not answer me at once, but 
opened the volet de fenetre. Outside was 
the light and shadow, the movement and 
activity of Paris. Life, in a myriad man- 
ifestations, moving about us. 

“Look out there, my dear Arnold. In 
each of those individuals is a brain, to 
think, a heart, to feel—a spirit to aspire. 
Merged in crowds, they still remain ir- 
revocably separate—terribly alone. And 
they wish to remain alone—they want al- 
ways to be removed from the mass of 
humanity by rising above it. They wish 
to be different from their fellows by 
being superior. The ego is capable of 
astonishing flight, and equally remark- 
able descents.” 

He let the curtain fall, and settled 
himself in an armchair. 

“Last night when I reached the Rue 
Monge, I noticed particularly the situa- 
tion of the Dolet statue—it faces and 
commands the windows of the room you 
had described. On entering the house, I 
encountered your landlady moving up- 
stairs, with a covered dish in her hand. 
On my approach, she thrust it in back 
of her, and permitted me to pass her on 
the stairs. A half hour later, I lit a 
candle and explored the hall—the dish 
was outside of the room, next mine, that 
obviously had an occupant, though I 
heard no sound until the hour that you 
told me to expect the singing.” 

“Did you hear?” 

A slight shudder passed over Chala- 
met’s face. 

“I heard—and I recognized. Ten years 
ago there appeared at the Paris Opera 
House a Swedish woman—of_ great 
beauty—and natural voice. She was, 
however, of a temperament too cold— 
too reserved for what should be the 
most expressive art in the world. She 
had signed for a long engagement, but 
the management did, I believe, try to 
settle with her, that they might save 
the season from ruin. She, however, 
clung to the written agreement, and they 
had to submit. And then began the 
tragedy—the accomplishment of which 
you and I have heard. 

“‘La Marguerite,’ as she was called, 
changed her manner of living. She had 


been a hard worker, and had never car- 
ed for the society of men. During the 
months that she fought to win the pub- 
lic, she changed this. Her beauty help- 
ed her to become notorious. But there 
were strange rumours. Lover succeeded 
lover with rapidity—she went from ex- 
perience to experience, but her face re- 
mained the same, and her voice still 
lacked the warmth, the tendrene and 
fire, that a woman who has lived must 
express in even her speaking voice. She 
became a laughing stock—a curiosity. 
Her name was changed to the Jungfrau. 
The last appearance she made was in La 
Traviata. 

“As she stepped forward to give the 
famous aria, and the conductor raised 
his baton—she was hissed—she has 
never been seen in public since, but I 
was called in consultation at the Hospi- 
tal de la Salpetriere. La Marguerite had 
a curious mania. If any one raised their 
hand and took the attitude of a musical 
conductor, then, and then only, she 
would sing—and it was always the aria 
from Traviata. 

“I had been called in consultation by 
a man of wealth, who had been La Mar- 
guerite’s lover. When I told him that 
her case was hopeless, he asked that 
she be placed in some remote and cheer- 
ful lodging—and that he would be re- 
sponsible for her. The Rue Monge is 
evidently that lodging, and Mme. Lilas 
does not intend to take the world into 
her confidence.” 

“Then,” said I, “the light on the 
statue and its attitude made her fancy 
that she was again on the stage—what 
a curious thing, Chalamet, that she had 
all the equipment and still could not 
sing—what is your theory?” 

“Too much ego, my dear Arnold. She 
was all ambition—all self—she could 
not love—she could not feel. She took 
a lover not for his sake—nor her own— 
but for her work. And she fell very low.” 

“But this lover, this man who has 
taken care of her all these years—he 
must have felt something for her?” 

Chalamet stood, and again looked out 
at Paris. 

“He told me that La Marguerite was 
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the only good woman he ever knew. 

“I believe this, Arnold, that by the 
body we may sometimes be spiritualized, 
and by the mind we may often be brutal- 
ized—if it is self whom we seek.” 


I left him then and returned to the Rue 
Monge, but only to get my things. Since 
the spring of 1908 I have given up writ- 
ing, more or less, and am less solitary in 
my habit and life. 


The Adventurer’s Prayer 


By Lyn R. Schuler 


Oh God of Adventure boun’d by dare 
Listen to my pleading prayer. 
Whose wisdom and power reaches far 
Away beyond the old North Star. 
Thy guidance in justice is ever right 
Leading by day or even night. 
Oh Mighty One. 
Fill me with the love of daring chance 
Just brush aside that timid trance. 
Lead me on thru brave and gallant strife 
Take away that cowardly life. 
Liven me up with much incident 
Do heal my nervous temperament. 
Thou fearest none. 


By being up and enterprising 
Make me dread the thought of shying. 
Before I grow too weary and old 
Teach me to be brave, even bold. 
Daring adventure is my delight. 
So rid me of a lonely night. 
Defying any one. 
Though days are weary and grow dark 
Kindle in me a reckless spark. 
Let me challenge deeds others defy 
By thy just blessing from on high. 
Thanks for listening to my prayer 
God of Adventure boun’d by dare. 
Thy will be done. 

















Muckraking the Muckraker 


By Hamilton Mercer 


GITATION is a specific for the pa- 
ralysis that attacks the body 

politic. Wherefore, the agitator, 
though he be of all men the most de- 
spised, is really in the long run a bene- 
factor of his age and generation. 

At every mile post along the highway 
of history there has stood a prophet, 
with a warning voice pitched to a scale 
suitable to the importance of his mis- 
sion. 

These were the muckrakers of history. 

Every service that has been rendered 
to society in every age and in every 
land has been developed through a pro- 
cess of muckraking. It is a process es- 
teemed not for its method but for the 
good that comes of it. And like all 
good things, it performs its service in 
the face of opposition, sometimes bitter, 
sometimes indifferent, but always for- 
midable in greater or less degree. 

The stigma that has gathered about 
the word is only relative. It arises 
from a perversion of the point of view. 
It is the kicked dog that howls. 

Some one comes in contact with the 
hot end of the muckraker’s rake and his 
protest is taken up by sympathetic 
spirits. Simultaneously the circles of 
polite outlawry became the breeding 
place of a campaign designed to discredit 
the muckraker. 

Elijah was a muckraker of the pessi- 
mistic type. 

Noah was a muckraker of a more 
sanguine type. 

The former dared to attack royalty. 
He incurred the hot displeasure of Jeze- 
bel and in his dejection sought comfort 
and refuge under a stark juniper tree. 
Despair drove him to see only in evil the 
world and he ran from it—ran a whole 
day without food. 


* 


Noah, on the other hand, assailed so- 
ciety in the mass, but always kept 
sweet. Although his propaganda was as 
unpopular as piety in those antedelu- 
vian days, he never relaxed, nor did he 
lose the vision which finally materialized 
in the ark and in the flood. 

The dung-beetle burrows deep in filth 
and is never happy except when it is rev- 
eling in the center of the garbage heap. 
Likewise, there is a form of iniquity 
which can be reached and destroyed 
only by the fierce light of publicity. 

A species of aptera, we are told, whose 
generations are as old as the granite 
mountains, apparently cannot survive a 
single ray of sunlight. Darkness is both 
their shield and their shroud. Between 
them, and certain forms of unrighteous- 
ness there is a strange analogy. 

As light is to the former, so is the 
muckraker to the latter. The one is as 
much an antidote as the other. 

Theseus of Athens was a militant 
muckraker. Though he slew nine men 
and a sow on his way to Athens, society 
laid a heavier burden upon him. He 
must needs abolish the system of trib- 
ute which required the annual sacrifice 
of many young Athenians, and he did it 
by slaying the Minotaur. 

Socrates, a muckraker of the old 
school, was dominated by the “divine 
voice.” He muckraked his way to fame 
by the route that lies through a mar- 
tyr’s grave. He was a stench in the nos- 
trils of the highbrows of his day. H 
was charged with flouting the state-own- 
ed gods and of setting up new divinities 
contrary to the statutes made and fr 
vided. Conventionalism triumphed by a 
majority of 60 votes, however, over 
protests of Xenophon who declared S 
rates never did anything profane or ur 
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holy, and Pluto who considered him so 
broad that he thight fitly be called a 
“citizen of the world.” 

Confucious was a muckraker along 
politico-religious lines. He strove to lift 
the yoke of oppression from the backs 
of his fellows and was, in all respects, a 
well-rounded alarmist. “The govern- 
ment,” Said he to one of his disciples in 
discoursing on the predicament of a hap- 
_less woman who had exposed herself to 
wild beasts, “is fiercer and more feared 
than a tiger.” That Confucious did not 
die in jail is a circumstance that argues 
against the assumption that ancient 
speech was hedged in any way by es- 
pionage laws. 

Demonology has always arrayed itself 
against frank discussion. The suppres- 
sion of free speech is one of the devices 
of Satan. All the evil spirits are credit- 
ed with preferring darkness to light. 
“Let us alone,” said one of them of an- 
cient record. “What have we to do with 
thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? Art thou 
come to destroy us?” 

And in this Jesus of Nazareth we have 
the soul of frankness. “Woe unto you, 
Scribes and Pharisees, hyprocrites!” 
was the blunt way in which he con- 
demned _§ self-righteousness. “Ye ser- 
pents, ye generation of vipers; how can 
ye escape the damnation of hell!” Seven 
times in that same address did he 
throw the charge of hypocrisy back into 
the teeth of that close corporation of 
self-willed Israelites. 

Paul, Roman citizen and son of Abra- 
ham, challenged big business on its own 
ground and almost muckraked himself 
into jail. He dared the mob to denounce 
Diana, and Demetrius, Ephesian captain 
ofindustry, hastily called a council of his 
fellow-craftsmen. Without waiting to be 
introduced, he plunged into a tirade 
against the Pauline peril, speaking under 
the head “good of the order.” 

“By this craft we have our wealth,” 
thundered Demetrius. He and his asso- 
ciates had capitalized the ignorance and 








superstition of the Ephesians. They 
had built up a profitable industry in the 
manufacture of silver shrines to Diana. 
“Moreover,” he continued, “ye see and 
hear that not alone in Ephesus, but al- 
most throughout all Asia this Paul has 
persuaded and turned away people, say- 
ing that they be no gods that are made 
with hands.” 

As head of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Ephesus, Demetrius doubtless 
would have been justified in calling on 
his government for troops, but a respon- 
sive rabble, which quickly formed itself 
into a mob, spared him that pains. And 
so his name comes down to us along 
with that of Paul’s, but it is catalogued 
in a list of undesirables such as Judas 
and Ananias and Dives and Pilate—a 
galaxy that sheds no glory on the pages 
of history. 

Still another class of plutocrats, who 
chafed under the lash of the fearless Ro- 
man, “bound themselves with a curse 
neither to eat nor drink till they had 
killed Paul.” 

Then there was that “voice in the 
wilderness,” which could not be silenced 
even in the throne-room. Clad in the 
overails of Judea he rebuked Herod to 
his face for his scandalous relations with 
Herodius, his sister-in-law. He also 
warned his own people that it would get 
them nothing to glory in their ancestry, 
since God was able of the stones that 
lined the banks of Jordan to “raise up 
children unto Abraham.” 

Men and magazines that really serve 
humanity muckrake on occasion. There 
is not a reform that did not begin in a 
protest or a movement for the popular 
uplift that did not have to fight its way 
to fruition. Soft words may turn away 
wrath, but they will never awaken a 
dead public conscience. 

Journals with the brilliant records for 
achievement have been muckrakers in a 
sense, although it may have given pleas- 
ure to their editors to call it by another 
name. 












































A Very Human Maid 


By G. V. Alliston 


Barren, and bare, earth’s war-torn breast; shell-strewn, and seared, and shorn 
When Spring marched through the battlegrounds one grey, and misted morn; 
Spring garlanded, and gladsome; all in tender green arrayed, 

With blush of dawn, and lilting tread—a very human maid; 


And with her came her cherubim, their accents sweet, and true: 
Music, and Joy, and Jest, and Song, and Mirth, and Laughter too. 
By field, and fortress, trench, and tower traveled she, and then 
Serenely stood beside the graves of the grey-coated men. 


“To kin, and fatherland,” she mused, “perchance these have been true.” 
She scattered for them violets, and scarlet sage, and rue. 

With fragrant chisms, footfalls zephyr-light she passed the foe; 

Life, love, love’s healing: These she knew, but naught of hate, or woe. 


Then trod she o’er the sacred ground where haloed heroes lay: 
The men of Araby, and Ind., and France, and far Cathay, 

And Albion, and Scotia who feared not pain nor loss; 

And fiery souls from ocean isles beneath the Southern Cross. 


Who with Columbia’s dauntless sons had turned the dreadful tide 

That would have drowned in blood the Creed for which our fathers died; 
For these her grandest song was sung; her choicest blooms arrayed; 
For these her incense, and her smiles; Spring was a tender maid. 


“Oh, hearts of flame! oh, souls of truth! trench-worn, befouled, beset; 
Hungered, and wearied; tortured, torn as bolts of doom ye met! 

All dauntlessly, unswervingly ye held the Way of Tears 

By which men pass to saner things adown the vale of years. 


When pens, and tongues, and words, and deeds in honor’s leash be bound; 
When swords are rust, or turned to tools; when home is sacred ground; 
When love is law, and truth is might, and duty ever first; 

And he who counsels wars of greed be traitor, and accursed!” 


So sang she as in Argonne Woods she wove a canopy 

Of Paschal buds, and snowdrop bells with wreaths of narcissi; 

In Belgium her daffodils uprose to flaunt the foe; 

In grim and grey Verdun she spread her Morning Glories’ glow; 


In Albion her bramble blooms climbed o’er the hills again; 
In Italy her valley lilies rang the glad refrain: 

“All dauntlessly, unswervingly ye held the Way of Tears 
That men might pass to saner things adown the vale of years.” 































The Unmoral 


Philanthropist 


By H. S. Richardson 


T WOULD never do, of course, to 
tell stories of successful dishon- 

esty, not altogether because of 
the evil effect of such stories upon the 
young and impressionable, but also be- 
cause there are so few cases of per- 
manently successful dishonesty to re- 
late. Honesty is a very elastic word and 
is interpreted by each individual to suit 
himself. It has as many degrees as the 
circle, ranging from Sunday honesty, 
legal honesty, careless honesty and other 
brands, down to acknowledged dishon- 
esty, which includes all the rest except 
the old common article itself. There are, 
however, men in whom the moral sense 
is a blank—men who are born warped in 
one sense alone and normal in everything 
else, and it is to this class that the hero 
or rather central figure of this tale, 
belongs. 

His name was Spike Warden and he 
lived on a little old rocky farm in the 
lime belt of Tuolumne county. Here he 
cultivated a few acres of potatoes, corn, 
pumpkins and beans, as had his forbears 
in the good old State of Maine, from 
whence he, with all his virtues and his 
one lack of virtue, had sprung. He 
mined a little whenever water was avail- 
able, working in the abandoned placers 
which stretched on all sides of him, and 
making small wages when water was 
plentiful. He hauled a little freight at 
times with his two runty little horses, 
and between one thing and another man- 
aged to scrape up a living. 

His house was an unpainted shack, 
and grouped about it were an equally 
weather-beaten barn, a patched-up pig 
pen and a building called by courtesy a 
jtorehouse, though little was ever stored 
n it as the owner preferred to do his 
toring in less conspicuous and more se- 
Gre places. 


His one famous possession was a bean- 
hole, from which he could draw at will, 
apparently, the most delectable and de- 
lightful dishes ever concocted by man. 
He was a natural cook, and could turn 
out biscuits of such lightness, delicacy 
and flavor as to delight the senses. It 
was a pieasant experierce to drive up to 
his door on a cold winter evening and see 
old Spike standing in the doorway, beam- 
ing a welcome and hear his voice booin- 
ing out greetings— 

“Git aout an’ come right in. Haow be 
ye? Jest in time. Goin’ right aout to 
open the beanhole naow,” and he would 
depart to make his hospitable word good. 
And then he would serve a meal which 
it would be hard to duplicate anywhere, 
and would sit at table with you, his broad, 
red face beaming with good fellowship, 
his bright blue eyes twinkling with in- 
terest in your news and conversation, 
ready to jump up and replenish the 
dishes which your husky appetite de- 
pleted nearly as fast as he could re- 
plenish them. Then he would pump you 
for all the gossip in your system and 
thus keep in touch with the county and 
neighborhood doings. This was all the 
pay he received for his ungrudging hos- 
pitality, for a cash offer he would resent 
as an insult. 

Old Spike was a gregarious old soul 
and nothing pleased him more than a 
little chat with any passerby. Much of 
his time was spent traveling the county 
roads, near and far, “kinder visitin’ 
raound,” as he called it, on foot, on 
horseback, or with his delapidated wagon 
and two runty little cayuses, he ranged 
the highways, calling here and there, 
welcomed by miner and rancher, merch- 
ant and quarryman, woman, child and 
dog for qualities which appealed to them 
as likeable, even lovable. They enjoyed 
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his neighborly visits, yet the more 
experienced of his hosts, however, 
kept a watchful eye on their loose and 
portable personal property, until they 
had “speeded the parting guest” beyond 
the extreme limits of their lands. As a 
matter of fact, they suspected him of 
being absent-minded—or rather, thought- 
less when the difference between mine 
and thine arose in connection with ar- 
ticles which seemed lonesome or unap- 
preciated and neglected. 

Kind, charitable, hospitable old Spike 
was a—a—peculator, an appropriator of 
portable property, a sure-enough pilferer. 
He was hardly to be called a thief—that 
would be going a little strong — because 
he did not take things for profit, for he 
would give, loan or sell anything he had 
to the first who wanted it, and he could 
supply any ordinary want at a moment’s 
notice. From a set of work harness to 
a hay fork; from a hand pump or a 
shovel to a double jack or a coil of fuse, 
Spike had it, and would produce it from 
his secret store. If, in some cases, he 
was unable to deliver at once, he would 
say, “I’ve gut it, but ‘taint here. I'll git 
it fer ye tonight and have it fer ye in 
the mornin’,” and in the morning a grati- 
fied borrower would get his desire, un- 
conscious of the fact that on some dis- 
tant claim there were curses loud and 
deep over the unaccountable disappear- 
ance of just such an article. 

When old man Boyle, the rancher, con- 
ceived the idea of building a cultivator 
capable of covering two rows of his crop 
at one operation, he needed four wheel- 
barrow wheels, but where they were to 
come from was a puzzle to him. They 
were very necessary to the success of 
his contraption and he made wide in- 
quiries among neighbors and friends in 
vain. One day old Spike, passing the 
Boyle ranch, dropped in for a gossip, and 
in the course of the conversation the mat- 
ter of the incomplete cultivator came up 
and the pressing need for wheels was 
explained to him. Did he have any? 
“Wa’al, I dunno; might be a few ’round 
the place. I'll see what I can do and 
prob’ly be over in the mornin’.” Sure 
enough, early next morning he reap- 
peared, his little cayuse draped and hung 


with wheels, the axles of which, stick- 
ing out in every direction, made him look 
like a porcupine. Old man Boyle’s cul- 
tivator was completed and pursued its 
useful way, but shrieking dolefully in 
protest over something unknown to its 
creator. 

It was on that same morning that there 
arose a great wailing and gnashing of 
teeth from widely separated claims, ex- 
tending from Yankee Hill to Soidier 
Gulch, and from Poverty Hill to Sawmill 
Flat, a clamor for justice, for restitution 
and for vengeance. But the fact that 
here and there, in distant places, an epi- 
demic of locomotor ataxia had broken 
out among the working wheelbarrows 
never reached the Boyle ranch, and if 
Spike ever heard of it he probably pro- 
nounced the cases sporadic and gave the 
matter no more thought. 

These nightly activities of this unmoral 
old scalawag of a hero did not always 
result in loss to others and gain to him, 
as witness the night when he found 
Tony Borretti pinned under a big oak 
trunk, badly injured but still alive. Spike 
worked like a whitehead to extricate the 
man and finally succeeded. Cutting the 
lashings which secured some few little 
trinkets, the fruits of his night’s activi- 
ties, to his saddle, he allowed them to 
fall to the ground while he lifted the in- 
jured man to the saddle and supported 
him there throughout the long trip to a 
doctor. He was in time, and the man’s 
life was saved. The discarded articles 
at the scene of the accident were found 
next day, were claimed by their owners, 
but no inquiries as to their means of 
transportation were ever made. That 
part of the transaction was taboo. 

And now, omitting a host of other do- 
ings, we come to the crowning perform- 
ance of old Spike’s career—a vindication, 
a triumph, a joyous victory—and it hap- 
pened thus: 

Colonel Carson was engaged in mining. 
He was a Southern man, of ample means 
and liberal education, with a generous 
nature and a fiery temper. He was open- 
ing a big quartz proposition not far from 
the humble home and junk pile of our 
pestiferous old scalawag. 

Always, when he was on his way to or 
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from Sonora, he broke his journey at the 
weather-beaten shack for a word or two 
of business or gossip, for a drink of cold 
water from the well, or frequently to 
sit at table and enjoy the delicious 
dainties evolved from that prolific bean- 
hole. Eventually, however, the conversa- 
tions at these chance meetings became 
a monologue on the Colonel’s part, vitri- 
olic and volcanic arraignment of some 
infernal thief who was helping himself 
to the tools, supplies and miscellaneous 
belongings so necessary to the operation 
and development of his mines. The scar- 
ifying he handed to the unknown mis- 
creant was a severe one and was heartily 
endorsed by his indignant and sympa- 
thizing host and friend. 

The pilferings continued and the wrath 
of the Colonel mounted, a wrath fully 
shared by old Spike. Though always 
buying tools and other material in quan- 
tities, yet, at times, there would be short- 
ages in tools, powder or supplies; short- 
ages which must be made good at once 
or men must be laid off and the work de- 
layed. Several times this occurred and 
more than once Spike supplied his 
friend’s deficiencies, thus saving him a 
long trip to town, explaining his fortun- 
ate possession of the needed articles by 
tales of purchases from unlucky pros- 
pectors on their way out of the country. 

And thus things proceeded until the 
last, crowning outrage. Then the Colonel 
stormed and raged. He lit out for So- 
nora, spreading the story of his wrongs 
all along the way. He told Spike, who 
swelled with indignation at the idea of 
such utter depravity. The Colonel told 
of the things he was going to do to the 
villain who had the audacity to steal his 
set of new car wheels, and Spike sug- 
gested new an1d original methods of pun- 
ishment. Life imprisonment was finally 
settled upon as the very lightest sentence 
which could be imposed, though old Spike 
consented to this weak-kneed and ridic- 
ulous leniency with much reluctance. 
He then volunteered to patrol the roads 
from Springfield Flat to the Stanislaus 
river, and he did so for one night, but 
as two shovels, a pick, two single-hand 
hammers and a coil of fuse were gone 
in the morning from the dump of the 


lower cross-cut tunnel, he gave it up, 
but continued to “visit raound” as had al- 
ways been his custom—a free lance 
detective. 

Then came the cataclysm. One warm 
Summer day the Colonel, riding to town, 
stopped at the Warden place and, seeing 
no one about, proceeded to the well to 
slake the thirst of himself and his mount. 
After refreshing himself he noticed that 
the barn door was open, and leaving his 
horse swashing the water in the trough, 
entered, his object being to inspect the 
stock of hay on hand with a view to 
buying. But as he passed the door all 
thoughts of commercialism passed from 
his mind, for the first object upon which 
his eyes alighted was a set of new car 
wheels standing innocently and innocu- 
ously on the barn floor. 

The Colonel stopped, rooted to the spot. 
Incredulity, followed by rage, checked 
his utterance for a moment, then the 
deluge. 

“The blankety-blanked old thief,” he 
howled, prancing and shaking his fists, 
“the pilfering, pestiferous, pusillanimous 
old rip; the biscuit-mixing, bean-baking, 
piratical, poisonous old pirate. Sorry for 
me! Wanted to catch the thief! Watched 
the road! Stole from me right along; 
fed me up on his infernal messes while 
he sold me my own property. Doggone 
his measley hide, I'll send that night- 
prowling old bandit to the pen for life 
if it takes every dollar I’ve got, etc., etc.,” 
and the irate victim of misplaced confi- 
dence stamped away, a blue haze of com- 
plaints, exclamations, threats and curses 
streaming out behind him like the smoke 
from a locomotive’s stack. 

When his voice died away in the dis- 
tance there was a stir in the hay, and up 
from the mow rose the broad, red face 
and bright blue eyes of the kindly friend 
and helpful neighbor—Old Spike. A 
whimsical look quickly merged into an 
indulgent smile. 

“Why, the Kernel’s real put aout, ain’t 
he? Betche he thinks I stole his car 
wheels,” and the smile broadened. He 
got busy right away, however, and after 
some effort, raised one pair of wheels 
to his shoulder and bore it to an old 
prospect shaft close by, where he 
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dropped it in, following it with the sec- 
ond pair. After throwing some brush 
and rocks on top of the corpus delicti 
he saddled his pony and took the trail for 
Sonoma. This trail across the divide 
though rougher, was much shorter than 
the road, and he was confident he could 
beat. the Colonel in, notwithstanding the 
handicap against him. 

He felt satisfied that the Colonel would 
be delayed by chance acquaintances 
along the way, so, when he reached So- 
nora, his hurry seemed to abate. He 
stopped to water his horse and allowed 
him to breathe a moment before proceed- 
ing. 

Then he rode to Washington street 
and turned north toward home, his horse 
at a walk, while his eyes sought every- 
where for a sight of the Colonel’s roan. 
He passed the Carson residence and was 
ambling peacefully homeward when he 
met the Colonel face to face. 

“H’lo, Colonel; haow be ye,” smilingly 
greeted Spike, stopping his horse and 
easing himself in the saddle. 

Colonel Carson wasted no time, but 
burst forth at once. 

“How be I, you old scoundrel; I’ll soon 
show you how I am, you ungrateful, 
sneaking, pestiferous old thief. Do you 
know what I’m going to do with you? 
I'm going to send you to the pen. You 
stole my tools and sold them back to 
me! You stole my new car wheels and 
I’ve got the dead wood on you!” 

He paused for breath, and the accused 
man with a look of wonder and con- 
scious innocence on his face, stammered 
forth— 

“Why, Colonel; what d’ye mean? 
I ain’t never stole no tools nor car 
wheels from you nor nobody!” 

“Don’t lie!” yelled his accuser, “you 
stole ’em and they’re standing on your 
barn floor right now. I saw ’em. Now 
deny it if you dare!” 

“Deny it? Why, Colonel, you’re crazy! 
They ain’t no car wheels on my barn 
floor!” 

“Yes, there is!” roared the Colonel, 
“and I'll bet you twenty dollars I can 
show ’em to you and the sheriff inside 
of an hour!” 

The pitying and sorrowful look on old 


Spike’s face changed to one of resigna 
tion, but he was game. 

“I know ye’re looney, Colonel, but I'll 
have to take the bet,” and he produced a 
twenty from his clothes. “Who'll hold 
the stakes?” 

“You come along to the court house,” 
said his accuser, “and the sheriff will 
hold the money and you, too!” and the 
two men turned their horses’ heads to 
the southward. 

Sheriff Clancey was a wise old bird. 
He listened without comment to Colonel 
Carson’s statement of the case, glancing 
occasionally at the innocent, red face 
and candid blue eyes of the accused man. 
He took the two twenties and went 
quietly out and mounted his horse. Mo- 
tioning the two men to follow, he took 
the Shaw’s Flat road, the accused man 
riding alongside, chatting amicably; the 
accuser, dumb and threatening, bringing 
up the rear. 

On reaching the Warden place they 
dismounted and hitched their horses. 
All seemed much as usual. The barn 
door swung idly on its hinges, and the 
party entered, the Colonel leading. He 
was so sure of his position that he did 
not stop to look, but swung his hand 
dramatically and pointed. The sheriff's 
eyes followed the pointing hand, then 
roved about the place, but he said noth- 
ing. The Colonel, who had been watch- 
ing Spike’s injured but forgiving face, 
turned quickly to the sheriff and said: 

“Well,” and then his gaze swept the 
barn floor. It was clean and empty. 
He started forward and stared about. No 
car wheels; in the haymow, no car 
wheels; on the ground outside, no car 
wheels. “But they were here; I saw 
’em!” he shouted, and the two looked at 
him almost pityingly. 

“I s’pose you'd better take a look 
araound, sheriff, long’s you’re here,” said 
Spike, “so’s to be able to tell Colonel 
Carson he’s ben mistook. He’s ben pes- 
tered by them mizzable stealin’s and 
hain’t quite himself, I guess.” 

The sheriff searched the place ow 
oughly, but found nothing, and finally 
handed the two twenties over to Spike. 

“You win,” he said, and then turned to 
the Colonel with a quizzical smile. 
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“What brand of whiskey is that you’ve 
been drinkin’ lately?” 

The Colonel stood a moment, amazed 
and subdued, but he quickly rallied and, 
like the true gentleman that he was, 
swallowed his medicine. 

“I don’t understand it myself,” he said, 
“but I withdraw all my charges and hot 
words, and hope Mr. Warden will forgive 
and overlook them.” 

Old Spike’s face fairly beamed at these 
words, and he held out his hand to meet 
the other’s clasp. 

“Sho,” said he, “don’t say another word, 
Colonel. Le’s fergit all abaout it. And 
naow come over to the haouse and I'll see 
what I can find in the beanhole.” And 
they went. 

Time passed on and old Spike con- 
tinued to pursue the even tenor of his 
way—inquisitive, acquisitive, kindly and 
hospitable. He continued to supply the 
wants of neighbors, friends and strangers, 
in tools, utensils or supplies, as gifts or 
loans, or as sales, but he incidentally 
found time to haul a load of wood to a 
widow who stood in need. Who really 
furnished the wood did not transpire, but 
Spike hauled it. A sack of spuds and a 
big hunk of pork kept old Jim Lundy 
and his equally aged partner going for 
some time. A poor rancher, who was 
about to turn down a profitable hauling 
contract for lack of necessary harness, 
was supplied, gratis, from Spike War- 
den’s store—and yet Spike never had 
enough money to flag a bread wagon. 

Many stories are told of our old hero’s 
activities, which, while amusing, are not 
substantiated by anything but assertions 
and suspicions. Among these yarns, the 
mysterious disappearance of Jim Ban- 
non’s happy home takes first place. The 
facts are these: 

This Jim Bannon was a blacksmith, 
who followed his calling in the town of 
Poverty Hill. He had established a home 
on the slope of a hill a few hundred yards 
from town, but cut off from view of the 
town by the shoulder of the hill. He had 
graded and ditched the site, erected 
walls three boards high, and over all had 
put up a tent, thus making a cozy, com- 
fortable dwelling. It was well furnished 
with cot bed, dresser, table, two chairs, 


cook stove, dishes, etc., and his trunk, 
containing forty years’ gatherings, held 
the place of honor. 

Jim had been sick for a few days, but 
on this particular morning he felt better 
and so arose and attended to his house- 
hold duties. About 11 o’clock he had a 
good fire, the pot containing his dinner 
was bubbling merrily, and he felt at 
peace with all the world. He strolled out- 
side to enjoy the bright sunlight and the 
fresh air and while thus engaged caught 
sight of a peddler’s wagon on the road 
going toward the town and suddenly felt 
the need of fresh vegetables. He seized 
a basket, grabbed his old hat and in a 
negligee costume consisting of stained 
red flannel undershirt, toil-stained trous- 
ers and carpet slippers, started on the 
run to catch the peddler before he 
reached the town. 

How long he was gone he could not 
say—probably a half-hour—not longer, 
but when he returned his happy home 
had tetotally disappeared. The whole 
shebang had flown away. Amazed, he 
walked about the place, the little basket 
of vegetables hanging from his arm. It 
was true. He was homeless. The tent, 
the wall boards, the bed, dresser, table, 
chairs, dishes, cook stove and dinner— 
all had taken to themselves wings and 
migrated, and even the excavation was 
pulled all skewangled in an effort to 
loosen it from the earth. 

He turned dejectedly away and walked 
to the hotel, where the landlord dis- 
patched his basket of vegetables to the 
kitchen, threw a drink into him, and then 
gradually extracted his marvelous story 
from him, fact by fact. He was listened 
to indulgently, and messengers were sent 
to verify his tale. They came back with 
the confirmation. Jim was soon prop- 
erly dressed, given a room, treated in- 
numerably times, and became quite a 
personage. Everybody was questioned, 
and parties were sent out on the roads. 
No trace could bé found of a wagon with 
such a load, and in time the pursuit sim- 
mered down to nothing. As to the sus- 
picions of old Spike’s connection with 
the matter, the fact that he had cold 
corn beef on his table next day was the 
only thing to support them, though the 
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completeness of the cleanup and the at- 
tempt to steal the lot indicated a thor- 
oughness of purpose quite in accord with 
Spike’s efficient methods. 

Old Spike did not, however, always 
bear off the palm of victory. He, like 
Napoleon, had his Waterloo, but, unlike 
the Little Corporal, he had no St. He- 
lena attachment to his. He simply took 
his medicine like a good old sport and 
then forgot all about it. An idle quartz 
mill was the means of bringing this dis- 
aster upon the hero of these chronicles, 
a mill with stamps and concentrating 
tables, plates and pumps, engine and 
boiler, etc., etc. It had stood idle for 
many moons, with no one to watch or 
care for it, and there was little prospect 
of any immediate change in its condition. 
It stood but a short mile from the War- 
den place and was undoubtedly a sore 
temptation to our friend, Spike, whose 
pet aversion was inert and idle personal 
property, which might easily be put to 
useful labor. For several months he vis- 
ited the mill at frequent intervals, mourn- 
ing over it, petting it, and incidentally 
loosening bolts and driving out keys to 
render it more free and untrammeled. 

It is surmised that he first placed the 
plates in safety—they have never been 
found. Then one evening he hitched 
Rowdy and Baldy to the wagon and 
drove to the mill, backed in on the fur- 
nace floor and went mightily to work. 
He loaded on machinery, tools, furnish- 
ings and anything that came handy that 
could be used. Several times he stopped 
but would see some other article he 
might as well take along, and, wiping his 
streaming brow, he would load on a little 
more. Finally he realized that daylight 
was at hand and he must go. So he se- 
cured the load and, picking up the lines, 
spoke to his team. Rowdy and Baldy, 
faithful animals that they were, strained 
mightily at the traces but they could not 
budge the load. Again he called upon 
them, and again they responded with all 
their power, but in vain, and Spike saw 
that something radical must te done. 
Day was broadening and there was no 
time to unload. He was a man of quick 
decisions and he hesitated not. He un- 
hitched his team and led them outside; 


he removed a few articles from the 
jockey box, and then built two little 
fires, one under the wagon and one 
against the wall, and then mounting 
Rowdy he started away, the loose horse 
keeping his place close beside his mate. 
He laid a course for Sonora, and passing 
through the little city before many people 
were stirring, climbed the hill beyond, 
turned into the Ward’s Ferry road and 
disappeared in the great canyon of the 
Tuolumne river, beyond which lay the 
rich farming, mining and timber land 
of the “south-of-the-river” section. On 
the afternoon of the following day he 
was at his home and bustling about his 
household tasks. His horses were in the 
barn and standing in front of the door 
was his, or “a” little old wagon, rickety, 
patched, but still serviceable and recog- 
nizable and showing signs of recent 
travel. Spike listened with much interest 
to the story of the burning of the mill 
and helped speculate as to the cause of 
the disaster. His surmise, which was 
finally accepted as the true explanation, 
was that someone had camped there and 
had left their campfire burning—which 
might have been. 

It was a dark evening in the fall when 
old Spike started on what was to prove 
his last “kinder visitin’ raound” trip. 
Just where his two little old plugs took 
him that night is not known. All that 
can be certainly known is that some 
time after midnight the team drew up in 
front of a tunnel on the Parrott’s Ferry 
road, where it was found later. Old 
Spike’s proceedings can only be conjec- 
tured. He probably explored the dump, 
lighting matches as he went. Then, after 
listening at the mouth of the tunnel and 
hearing nothing, he found and lighted 
a candle and entered. He reached the 
mouth of a drift about one hundred and 
thirty feet from the surface when a 
sound which could not he mistaken fell 
on his ear. He stopped, but for a sec: 
ond only, and then, realizing that the 
short, rasping, sobbing breaths could 
only proceed from a man in dire need of 
help, he hurried into the drift, his candle 
held high and his eyes fixed on the dark- 
ness ahead. 

Suddenly the light of his candle fell 
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upon a tragedy. A man stood braced, 
with the weight of a tremendous boulder 
resting on his shoulders. It was crush- 
ing him to the earth slowly but surely 
in spite of the terrific efforts he was 
making. Spike did not hesitate. He 
shoved his candle into a crevice, seized 
a long drill from the floor and with a 
yell of “hold ’er, I’m acomin’” he dashed 
to the rescue. Getting one shoulder un- 
der the rock, he set his sturdy figure and 
heaved mightily, succeeding in taking 
enough of the weight to release the in- 
jured man, who staggered clear and fell 
to the floor of the drift. Spike tried va- 
liently to so set the long drill as to take 
the weight until he could get from under, 
but it was too much for one man to ac- 
complish, He was gradually getting 
lower and lower, and soon the end came. 
His strength gave way, he fell and the 
descending boulder crushed his life out. 

When Matt Heatherston’s partner re- 
turned from an errand after powder, he 
found Matt in very bad shape and need- 
ing assistance. One arm had been caught 
between the boulder and the side of the 
drift and ground off, and blood was pour- 


ing from the severed arteries. He quickly 
rigged a tourniquet to stop further bleed- 
ing and, casting a look of pity at the still 
shape under the boulder, hoisted his un- 
conscious partner to his shoulder and 
staggered out to the wagon so providen- 
tially waiting. The little horses traveled 
fast and Matt was soon on the operating 
table, where his terrible injuries were 
dressed and his life was saved. 

As quickly as possible a crew of men 
went out to the tunnel and reverently ex- 
tricated the broken body of old Spike 
Warden, the unmoral philanthropist, and 
bore him to his home, where, with tender 
hands, they prepared him for the grave. 
He had paid the debt he owed to society, 
and when the story of Matt Heatherston 
had been told and it was fully realized 
that old Spike had freely and unselfishly 
risked and lost his life that another 
might live, the entire community fol- 
lowed him with tears to his last resting 
place, mourning that they could do so 
little to show him honor. His frailties 
were forgotten, his virtues live on and 
will live while the memory of his neigh- 
bors endure. 


The Message of the Redwood 


By Era Chamberlin 


Gray fog and mist and ocean’s roaring surge, 
What matter if the roar be but a dirge! 
E’en through the fog and mist must hope emerge. 


Sunshine and flowers, and singing birds o’erhead, 
What matter if life’s promises be fled! 
Still would shine hope, though all the world were dead. 


Peace-breathing sentinel o’er land and sea, 
What if the joys of life be not for me! 

Still should I smile, for hope I draw from thee, 
The redwood’s message to humanity. 








Crucifixion 


By Stanley Preston Kimmel 


(Being the experiences of a Red Cross Ambulance driver in France) 


(Second Installment) 


We plan to make the February issue a memorial edition for Joaquin Miller; therefore the next in- 
stallment of Kimmel’s story will appear in March Overland Monthly 


HE machines are ready. We will 
leave Paris at eight thirty. It is 

less than an hour now but there is 
nothing to do but sit here and wait for 
the order. 

I have left most of my things at the 
house so that if I do not come back the 
concierge can get her laundry bill out of 
them. 

We annoyed her. She has been caught 
with the gardner once or t-vice and that 
was probably the reason she disliked us 
so much. It was her fault. She should 
have been more careful. 

As yet we have not been told where we 
are going. After we leave Paris we will 
know the approximate front by the di- 
rection we take. I suppose they will in- 
form us this evening. 

After all there is a bit of sadness at- 
tached to our leaving. We have made 
many friends here and have worked to- 
gether a great deal. It is hard to say 
good-bye to those who will remain in 
Paris. No one knows what might hap- 
pen or what suffering they may have to 
endure here. They are sending us away 
with as many smiles as possible. The 
time is growing short. The officers are 
gathering in a group. 





Charlotte came over for a few min- 
utes. She is so very pretty but she 
has been crying. She tells me her father 
was killed last night in the munition fac- 
tory. 

Poor little girl! She is still a child 
and this shock will be hard for her to 
bear. There were so many standing 


about she felt embarrassed and would 
not stay long. She gave me a small pack- 
age but I will not open it until tonight. 
I will be so far away then and only last 
night we were together and her father 
was alive. What changes come in a few 
short hours! 

“Fall in.” 

It is the last inspection here. In a few 
minutes we will be on our way. 





As we passed through the gates I 
caught a glimpse of Charlotte. Her face 
was buried in a small blue handkerchief. 
A young woman went over to her and 
put her arms about the trembling should- 
ders. I am so sorry for the little girl 
but what can Ido? That is the tragedy 
of the whole thing. 

I am glad you gave me this small 
package, Charlotte, for tonight it will 
keep me very close to you. 


_. 


We are having lunch at Meaux. The 
country is wonderful and this little vil- 
lage quite unique. The old mills and 
water-ways have an atmosphere about 
them all their own. We do not see many 
young men. The women and old men 
work in the fields and the children do 
what they can to help. 

The roads are excellent and well kept 
with poplar trees stretching along on 
both sides. Birds are singing in them 
and the sun is shining. Everything is 
peaceful and quiet. One would never 
think there is a slaughter going on only 
a few miles away. We are to be quarter- 
ed in Chalons tonight. It is only a few 
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miles from there to the Verdun front so 
I suppose we will be in that sector. 

I have lost eight pounds. The war 
bread, meat, etc., are not anything to 
encourage an appetite. 

We will be quartered in a hotel to- 
night and will not have to give up sleep- 
ing in a bed for a few hours more. To- 
morrow we will say good-bye to all civ- 
ilization and comforts and be near the 
front by sundown. 

I wonder how long it will be before we 
sleep in a bed again or know what it is 
to feel the coolness of sheets. 

It is nice to have one more night any- 
way. Chalons should be an interesting 
place. I hope we have a few hours 
there before going on but that is doubt- 
ful. It was near here that the army of 
Chalons was formed by Mechamon, a 
Marshal of France, in 1870. This army 
marched to the Meuse, was surrounded 
by the Germans at Sedan, and forced to 
capitulate. It was also the scene of the 
defeat of Attila in 451. During the fif- 
teenth century the city maintained its 
honor by repulsing the English. 

Will the history of 1870 repeat itself? 
I hope not. 


Chalons. 

We are quartered in an old hotel. The 
place is very good and clean. It is rain- 
ing again and I am glad, for we we will 
not be expecting air raids any time of 
the night. I hope we will have a good 
night’s rest before going up to the lines 
tomorrow. 

I have opened Charlotte’s package and 
found a note and a “scapula.” 

Charlotte, you say I have gone away 
and left you while I might have remained 
in Paris. You are such a little girl. I 
have not left you. Every day and night, 
every second, I am there with you. My 
heart and my soul are yours forever, 
and if they take what is here they can 
never take what I have given to you. 
Yes, our countries are very far apart 
but our hearts are close; so close that 
the summer winds would be crushed if 
they dare come between us. Do not 
worry over things. Is it not enough that 
I love you so, Charlotte? Is it not 


enough that I have given you every- 
thing? The tears come to my eyes and I 
close them only to feel you nearer. Your 
warm cheeks and burning lips and your 
sad, dreaming eyes. I wonder who is 
in the blue room tonight. Will they have 
red roses on the little table? Will she 
vex the maid by asking for sugar and 
then give it to him because she knows 
he likes it? 

This room is so bare. There are no 
roses and there will not be any sugar in 
the morning for my coffee. No one will 
blow smoke into streaks of sunshine as 
they creep through the velvet curtains 
and then laughingly ask, “Where do 
they go?” 

The sunshine, the velvet curtains and 
you are very far away and I can only 
remember, that is all. 

Your father——— 

God! Why is the world so miserable? 


Somewhere in France. 

The cannonading is something terrific. 
One of the machines caught fire this 
morning and two of the men were badly 
burned. It was only through their 
courage that the entire section was sav- 
ed. Many barrels of gasoline and oil 
were near the cars. The two men push- 
ed the car out into the open and prevent- 
ed what might have been a disaster. 

We left Bar-le-Due about four thirty 
P. M. after seeing our. first air battle. 
The Germans were coming over for a 
raid when they met a French delegation 
lurking about the sky. It was an inter- 
esting affair for those on the ground. 
One poor fellow went down in flames. 
The Germans turned and started for 
their own lines, but the French were 
able to get two more of them before 
they had gone far. . 

There were many proofs of German 
air raids in Bar-le-Due. The hotel where 
we ate our lunch had the upper rooms 
shattered by bombs the night before. 
One street was impassable and we saw 
large holes in several housetops. . 

Just beyond us is the outline of what 
was once a very famous cathedral town. 
I hope we will have a chance to get in 
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there tomorrow but no one seems to know 
whether the Germans or French are hold- 
ing it. 

From where we are it looks as though 
there was a Fourth of July celebration 
going on. As far as we can see there 
are flashes of fire and the continual roar 
of guns. Six men a minute! Think of 
that! Again I am asking myself, what 
for? 

All this waste of time, energy and hu- 
man life! Could not the same have been 
expended in helping the world along? 
Think of the institutions for education 
which could have been built and the 
needs of the poor exterminated by these 
vast sums spent in the destruction of 
life and property! 

Will we gain anything by it? 

Will the people of the world be better 
because of all this suffering? Will it 
help them in any way, Germany included? 

When the time for settlement comes 
will it be for those who have risked their 
lives, those who have gone through days 
and nights of horror, or will it be a set- 
tlement of those who remained in the 
rear out of danger and who will have 
the power at any future time to again 
plunge the world into a misery of which 
they themselves know nothing? 

Will the greed: of the victorious na- 
tions rise up in arms against one anoth- 
er? We shall see. 

Our first mail has just been received. 
What a treat to get seven letters from 
America away out here in this bloody 
part of the world and know that I am 
still a part of civilization! 

Loads of supplies and soldiers pass 
us. The troops are going up to the lines 
and have to go into the trenches under 
cover of darkness. They do not seem 
so very happy. Before I left the States 
I remember of being told how joyous 
the men were to be of service and how 
they went up to the front laughing and 
singing. I was told they came back in the 
same way no matter how many times they 
had been on the front before. I was 
fooled. They do not. These men have 
all the suffering and sadness of Christ 
in their eyes. They are tired and worn 
with the never ending months of fight- 


ing. They have been lowered to the ex- 
istence of wolves. 

No, war is not a glorious thing with 
them. 


We are on the front. The first line 
trenches are only a few yards away. 
This abri (dugout) is the first aid sta- 
tion for wounded. Our quarters are back 
a mile in the forest. It is raining and 
the mud is sticky and hard to get 
through. B—— and myself were given 
an order to come up here after a priest 
and his aide. There is a heavy bombard- 
ment going on and we will have to wait 
until it is over somewhat before they 
will let us go on. 

I can hear the men in the room next to 
us moaning and groaning. There is a 
section working here so we will not 
have to go on duty for a day or so, not 
until we are acquainted with the roads 
and surroundings. 

The interior of this dugout is quite 
large. I have noticed four large rooms 
besides this small one, belonging to the 
priest. 

Along the walls of the rooms are 
bunks. The wounded are all placed in 
the large center space which was per- 
haps the original cellar of the Chateau. 
Nothing is left of the building but the 
foundation and ‘that has been blown 
away in parts. 

1 went intv the other room and found 
it rapidly filling up with wounded. There 
were a few Germans among those 
brought in. They had been placed 
along the sides away from the French. 
I had to be very careful in stepping 
about not to trample on one of them. 

These men were lying side by side 
after their vain endeavor to kill each 
other with the implements which civil- 
ization has given them. Their energies 
have been spent and now they are re- 
duced to dependency on other men whom 
they do not know. 

Is it not tragic? Or rather let me ask 
you, does it not seem very silly? 

Yesterday the section was taken over 
the territory in which we are to serve. 
It is a hot bed of machine guns and 
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munition pits. We had a very narrow 
escape in one part of the forest. As we 
turned into a road leading to our quar- 
ters sevéral tons of dirt went up into 
the air just ahead of us. The hole was 
so large we had to return by a different 
road which kept the men in the region 
an hour longer. They took it very well 
although everyone was a bit hysterical 
when talking about it later. 

The roads were full of camions, 
(trucks) munition wagons, guns of ail 
descriptions and pack mules. 

We are becoming accustomed to 
things. There is a scarcity of water. We 
have a light wine to drink which is call- 
ed “penard” and it is a poor substitute. 
The war bread on the front is even 
worse than that in Paris. It is green 
and soggy. Our meals are all of one 
kind, meat stew. I do not know where 
the meat comes from and I hope no one 
will tell me. 

One of the cars ran into a shell hole 
last night and caused a great deal of 
trouble. The mechanics had to go up 
and help with it. One of them pulled 
on the lights instead of the self-starter. 
In a few seconds the Germans were 
sending over some souvenirs. The car 
was blown to pieces. They were lucky 
to get away with their lives. 


B—— and myself are in the dugout at 
M waiting for a bombardment to 
let up. We are on our way to the com- 
munication trench of Hill It is 
a lively section of the front and “Fritz” 
keeps us busy. The roads seem almost 
impassable at times. I don’t see how 
we get along as well as we do. It rains 
all the day and night. The mud is knee- 
deep and wheel-deep in most places. 

We have not had a chance to remove 
our clothes since arriving in this sector 
and will not be able to do so until we 
get back to our quarters. 








For some unknown reason our gaso- 
line is very poor. It is endangering the 
machines and the lives of the men. We 
had to stop in the forest with a load of 


wounded and remove them into an abri. 
The machine would not pull the load 
through the mud. 

Someone is evidently making money 
out of this diluted or low grade stuff. 
Much depends on our having a super- 
quality. There can be men and supplies 
enough to conquer the world but if the 
transportation facilities break down we 
are lost. 

I wonder if these men, who are in the 
rear, ever think of such things. Do they 
stop to reason that if they do not fur- 
nish the army with the best material 
possible in everything there might be a 
collapse at any time and the enemy 
would then make short work of their 
possessions? As a protection to them- 
selves I should think they would care- 
fully see to it that the men on the front 
were supplied with the best, so that they 
might stem the tide and save the inter- 
ests of those in the rear. 

Above all, do they ever stop to think 
of the life of the men? Six men a min- 
ute! Can you imagine what a man goes 
through when he is out there in the mud 
and the rain with the raw end of a leg 
stuck in the dirt and blood running 
from his mouth after the gas has caught 
him? 

My God! Can’t they have warm shoes 
and clothing and enough to eat? Can't 
they have the medical supplies which are 
needed to alleviate their suffering? 
Can’t they have the necessary means of 
transportation so that their lives may be 
saved in rushing them back to the hos- 
pitals? 

What do you owe these men, you who 
are in the rear? 

The Germans have been flying over 
this part of the front a great deal today. 
They come over in droves and we have 
had a half dozen air battles this after- 
noon. Only one enemy plane was 
brought down and he fell behind his own 
lines. 

The French are becoming active and 
soon there will be a “battie royal.” The 
enemy will not be so lively in an hour or 
so. 

There are many captive balloons in this 
section of the sector. 
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We have had to take cover again. An 
old house in which we were quartered 
had the roof blown off of it just before 
we sat down to eat. There were only 
about fourteen of the men here and luck- 
ily no one was hurt. They were all out- 
side of the building. The food is 
brought to us from the other side of the 
road where the kitchen is located under- 
ground. 

We live the life of rats. In this dug- 
out is a table with a candle on it and 
three chairs. The men are sitting 
around the light eating mess. I don’t 
think anyone is very hungry although 
they were all fussing at the cook for not 
having the stew hot when we came in. 
If he had, we would be without food for 
the stuff would have gone with the roof. 

The cook is a Frenchman and does not 
seem to care sometimes whether the men 
eat or not. I understand he was taken 
out of jail in Paris and sent out with 
this section. Some evenings he gets 
very drunk and tells us what he did at 
the Battle of the Marne. He has never 
been nearer the front than this post. 
San Francisco was once his home, so 
the story goes, and he has cooked for the 
American Army on the border. I sup- 
pose he is attached to us because he 
speaks English. 

The bombarding let up a bit and I 
went up to see what was left of the 
place. When I came out of the dugout I 
saw the parts of two men only a few 
steps from the road. They were evi- 
dently rushing for this abri, when killed. 
There was only a blotch of blood and 
dangling arms and limbs. Their faces 
had been honeycombed by the shrapnel. 


When we go up to the communication 
trench from here we have to pass along 
a road in full view of the German line for 
two miles. The road runs along the side 
of a hill and overlooks the valley and 
territory held by the enemy on the other 
side. We pass one atatime. Ifa group 
went up together they would probably 
fire on them. A section of Fords were 
destroyed on this road a few weeks be- 
fore we arrived. There are many un- 
exploded shells on it and we have to 
drive around them. Often they are cov- 
ered with mud or water. It is necessary 
to drive very carefully for they might 
be “alive.” 


Many Germans have come over to our 
lines today. One group brought the mail 
of another which came over yesterday. 
They look worn and tired but I cannot 
see that there is an alarming amount of 
old or young among them such as we 
were told in the States. Some grumble 
about everything and others say they 
have been well taken care of and pro- 
vided for and that there is no danger of 
a German collapse. One cannot judge by 
what these prisoners say. 

We have just heard of the Italian vic- 
tory on one part of their front. The 
Frenchmen have put some papers into 
the basket of a toy balloon telling about 
the Italian offensive. These balloons 
carry the news over the lines to the Ger- 
mans. When they see them in the air 
they shoot down the balloons. This is 
often done when the wind is in the right 
direction. 

(To be continued.) 


























The Law of the West 


By Chase Everton 


—mliCOTTY dropped into the ditch, 
urged hy the advancing trot of 
horses. He was fleeing from jus- 
tice. The sheriff was on his track. 
Traveling since the black morning of 
yesterday, he was yet hopeful of escape. 
The wind bit through his thin garments 
as the sun disappeared behind the tim- 
bered hills in the west. Listening, he 
peered through the alder leaves, his body 
tense almost to breathlessness. 

Two men reined their jaded horses 
close to his retreat, and, dismounting, 
prepared to tighten the saddles. The 
burly, thick-set man was evidently the 
sheriff. Producing a paper from the sad- 
dle pocket, he tacked it to a pine beside 
the road, directly in line of Scotty’s 
vision. 

Scotty read, with a convulsive clutch- 
ing at his heart: 


ee 


One Thousand Dollars Reward : 
: for the Capture of Scott Camden, : 
: known as Scotty. Lame in left : 
: leg. Wore black cotton shirt and : 
: faded overalls. Dark and thin. : 


ee ee ee ee ee 


He grinned wickedly. He would fight 
wickedly, too. He was unarmed, and, 
though chilled and hungry, he would 
have put up a fight if he had had his gun. 
It had fallen beside Covenay’s body when 
he fled from the mob. 

The sheriff glanced casually around 
the adjacent surroundings and mounted 
his horse. 

“Now for supper and a night’s rest 
We'll get out early in the morning.” 

Magruder buttoned his coat closer. 
“B-r-r,” he shivered. “It will snow to- 
night. Where do you suppose he is?” 

“There’s a chance that he crossed the 
ridge at Gold Lake—he may try to reach 


Blairsden and slip over the Nevada line.” 
The sheriff was perplexed, for after two 
days of scouting the hills they had found 
no trace of the man they sought. 

Scotty rose as they passed from sight. 
“Blairsden, eh,” he muttered. “I'll strike 
out for the desert and find Pike and Jeff. 
They'll stake me for enough to reach 
Arizona. I’ve a little job here first, 
though.” 

He crept from his hiding place and, 
crossing the road, tore the glaring poster 
from the tree and crushing it, flung it 
into the ditch. ‘“Nobody’ll read any of 
that stuff until tomorrow, and I'll be 
heeled then.” A daring resolve was form- 
ing in his brain. 

He scanned the dim mountains, heav- 
ily timbered but too near to the public 
highway, so he hurried across the dry 
fields, filled with thoughts of escape. 
The clouds gathered for storm, and cat- 
tle huddled in the shelter of barns and 
fences. Once he stumbled over a calf 
which fled bawling to its mother. Lights 
glimmered in the town a mile off. He 
gazed, irresolute for a moment, then 
walked rapidly in their direction. 

A weather-beaten sign groaned as it 
swung in the gale. To Scotty’s taut 
nerves it moaned a dull monotonous re- 
frain— “Hanging high, hanging high,” 
and he shuddered, crouching in the dark 
shadow of a building. 

Inside the Arcade saloon, a long-limbed 
cowpuncher was amusing the smoke-en- 
veloped assembly with tales of his su- 
perior horsemanship and gunplay. A 
heavy pistol and cartridge belt topped 
the hirsute chaps, whose owner lurched 
unsteadily on the high-heeled boots, lean- 
ing more and more on the tobacco-stained 
bar for support. A rotund barkeeper eyed 
his customer warily while re-inforcing 
the refreshments. 
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Scotty entered and closed the door. 
Bareheaded and grim, he looked the 
thing he was—a fugitive from the law. 
Eyes gleaming like those of a dog at bay, 
his thin lips a carved line, his attitude 
wholly defiant and reckless. The crowd 
stared uneasily, and the bragging cow- 
man was speechless and uncertain. 

Scotty jeered at the bartender. “Why 
don’t you offer a man a drink?” 

The man shoved the glass and bottle 
along the bar— 

“Drink, partner,” he conciliated. 

Scotty drank and re-filled the glass, 
tossing the contents into the cowman’s 
face. 

“Wake up, Mr. Broncho Buster. This 
is no pipe dream. Rough-house this 
joint—” 

A revolver gleamed. Scotty sprang 
forward, striking an upward blow and 
snatched the weapon as it fell harm- 
lessly to the floor. Backing toward the 
door, he pointed to the poster on the 
wall. 

“Read that!” he yelled. “I’m Scotty, 
the man they want! Get me! Come on 
and win the money.” 

He wheeled suddenly, pointing a grimy 
finger at the dazed cowman. 

“Give me that belt!” 

The belt was flung over Scotty’s ex- 
tended arm with surprising alacrity, 
where it hung loosely as he waved an 
ironic farewell to the apprehensive 
loungers. 

“Goodbye, fellows. I haven’t always 
been a bad man. Force of circumstances. 
Tell Johnson you saw me. He’ll be here 
in the morning,” and he slipped out. He 
was armed now and indifferent to 
danger. 

He faced the north, stumbling through 
the night. The desert was his best 
chance for freedom. The sheriff was 
close and the desert treacherous in No- 
vember, but Scotty knew its guile and 
its allurement, its promised security for 
the outcast and desperado who sought 
its delusive shadows. 

The wind cut through his lungs, the 
snow stung in icy flakes. A coyote 
howled a menacing denunciation, and a 
thousand throats seemed to answer the 
desert mongrel. Scotty gritted his teeth. 


“Vamose, you devils,” he growled, 
“Hell, with its tortured yells, couldn’t be 
worse tonight.” 


* * * * * * * * 


The sheriff and his aides, selected from 
local ranchmen, rode tirelessly through 
the storm, scouting every recess for some 
trace of the outlaw. Nonplussed and 
unsuccessful, they separated at midnight, 
returning to their homes for rest and 
food, conceding more readily when the 
night held an ambushed foe. Insiruc- 
tions were given to Johnson and the dep- 
uty for procuring accommodations at a 
big ranch near the foothills. 

Johnson was loathe to abandon the 
search while the trail was still warm. 
The report of Scotty’s proximity aroused 
his bulldog energy, and the violence of 
the storm aided in obstructing the fugi- 
tive’s escape. 

A track in the snow, peculiarly one- 
sided, attracted him and he drew the 
deputy’s attention, remarking: 

“A lame man made that track, Ma- 
gruder.” 

The deputy’s glance was significant. 
“Fresh, at that,” he responded. 

They traced it in silence until it ended 
abruptly at a huge mound of hay, cov- 
ered by a heavy canvas. The moon was 
now breaking through the clouds, and 
as the fate of nations may depend upon a 
straw, so did Scotty’s fate depend upon 
a track in the snow. 

“Hell!” Johnson exclaimed impatiently 
after they had thoroughly examined the 
exterior of the bales. “Just some rancher 
looking to protect his hay from the storm. 
Let’s go back to Dennis Riley’s and put 
up ’till morning.” 

Magruder needed no urging. He felt 
the desire for dry clothes and sleep, so 
they hurried away. 

Under the canvas a shivering form 
crouched uneasily. Justice and the law 
were stalking his trail for the second 
time that day. Sleep had not given 
peace, for dreams of Covenay’s dying 
struggle and the horror of his own plight 
haunted him. He mumbled vaguely: “I’m 
sorry, Bill, old chap. You kicked me 
like a dog in your path, and I grabbed 
the gun when—Perhaps ‘twas me—you 


—_ 
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said it was—and they didn’t care enough 
to find out the truth. I had to git.” 

Noon and the sun shining, melting the 
snow rapidly. Scotty, aroused by voices, 
peered through a slit he had cut in the 
canvas. It was Johnson and the deputy. 
They paused to discuss the tracks at 
the foot of his eerie, not satisfied with 
the previous night’s examination. The 
sun was fast obliterating all trace of 
human presence. Scotty could hear the 
saddles creak as they talked. 

Johnson was nervy and cool—a man 
to handle men, and a man whom all men 
liked, but just now he was peeved. 

“We should have had him if those 
bums in Sierraville were good for any- 
thing but to soak booze. They never 
even telephoned, and if we hadn’t met 
the cowman we would have laid over 
last night.” 

“He’s got a good start. It’s going to 
storm again. We can’t stand another 
night out. Better rest here and make a 
fresh start in the morning.” 

“We can’t do it, Magruder. If he get’s 
across the line we'll never find him.” 

Magruder was not convinced, and they 
rode on undecided as to what was ad- 
visable. 

Scotty pondered over his few chances 
for escape. He was cold and wet, hun- 
gry and sullen, and the snow-capped 
mountains held little promise. A few 
cabins were scattered among the hol- 
lows, and he could procure food from 
the inmates—perhaps a day’s rest. It 
was his one hope, and he slipped from 
his perch and away toward the scrubby 
pines bordering the foothills. 

The afternoon was advancing. John- 
son had refused to return, and they trav- 
eled north until Magruder’s horse went 
lame and he was obliged to stop and 
seek a fresh horse. Johnson had found 
the track of the fugitive and, confident 
of his propinquity, rode eagerly toward 
the mountains, climbing the sloppy trail 
and scanning the silent steeps as he 
rode. J 

Under :a hillock, topped by sagebrush 
and a splotch of snow, a man crouched, 
watching the approaching Nemesis. His 
pistol was ready, his hand steeled— 
waiting. The trail wound up the steep 


incline, crossing a fissured gully whose 
edge pitched straight down to a canyon 
below, where loose shale was massed— 
the erosions of years. 

Johnson came around the bend in the 
trail. Scotty rose to his feet, his eyes 
red-hot steel, his lips a thin line—one 
shot, true to the mark, and his pursuer 
would be no longer a menace. The 
sheriff had traversed one-third the dan- 
gerous path and suddenly observed the 
still figure opposite him, when a roaring, 
swishing noise rent the air and the horse 
and rider, swept by the crushing and 
seething mass of rocks and mud, tree- 
tops and broken limbs—an avalanche of 
the mountains—found lodgment in the 
deep canyon, echoing with the roar of 
fury and devastation. 

Scotty’s hand fell limply to his side. 
Appalled, he gazed at the awful spec- 
tacle, then with a wild yell he tore down 
the mountain-side, down to the very edge 
of the debris and wreckage, seeking 
eagerly for a trace of the man who 
wanted his frail body—to hand over to 
justice and the law. He shouted and 
halloed vigorously—only silence but for 
the bubbling of the terrifying mass be- 
fore him. 

He crawled shakily along the top of 
a dead prostrate pine—no easy task, for 
the tree rocked unsteadily in the soft 
muck, threatening to engulf the ragged 
figure clinging to its branches. Seated 
on the blasted tree, Scotty experienced a 
shakiness of nerves, a sickening sense 
of horror, a chill loneliness, succeeded by 
a gasp of surprise—for a little to his 
left was an arm and hand sticking up- 
right through the branches of a small 
tree partially buried in the slush of the 
avalanche. 

Scotty crept lightly nearer until he 
could grasp the hand and move it slightly. 
Carefully slipping from his tree-top, he 
worked his way forward and was soon 
digging wildly, albeit cursing horribly 
as he battled against the slippery muck. 
It was the work of a few moments to 
uncover the head of the unfortunate 
sheriff, and in a short time he was re 
leased from his involuntary imprison: 
ment and sitting erect, bruised but un- 
broken in limb. No sign of the horse 
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was to be found. Johnson’s first words 
were characteristic: 

“You knew who I was, Scotty. 
did you get me out?” 

Scotty grinned. “I’m no damned Boche, 
Johnson.” 

The sheriff scanned the bank above 
them. “How are we to get out of this 
hole? I can’t walk much, and you know 
I'll have to take you back, Scotty.” 

Scotty paled and his lips compressed. 
“Let us get away from this hell,” he 
urged. “I'll get you up the hill and go 
for help. There’s a ranch on the other 
ridge. They'll bring a wagon for you.” 

“You’re going with me, Scotty,” de- 
cided Johnson. 

Scotty loosed his hold and Johnson 
sank down with a moan of pain. 

“Nothing doing, Johnson. You can’t 
take me back. You think I didn’t risk 
my life wriggling along that tree-top; 
think I didn’t wrestle with the devil a 
thousand times while I dug that grave 
open to release you; think I didn’t curse 
the luck that made me your rescuer; 
think I didn’t know my life was safer 
with you dead in that muckhole. No, 
Johnson, I'll never go back. You can’t 
get to the top alone. It’s some job for 
a strong man, and you're hurt—weak. 
Instead of being your prisoner, you're 
mine, Sheriff Johnson, and you can’t 
take me back.” 

The way was fraught with danger and 
progress slow. It was dark when they 
reached the top of the canyon, and 
Scotty built a fire. They lay beside it 
all night, Johnson sleepless from pain 
and discomfort; Scotty sullen and hun- 
gry, watching his foe with insane sus- 
picion. At dawn he arose, saying grimly, 
“I’m going for help and some grub. I'll 
be back as soon as I get it.” 

Johnson watched him go, uneasily. 
“He won't be back,” he muttered. 

He was mistaken in his estimate of 
the man whom law and justice demanded. 
Scotty returned in a few hours. He had 
sandwiches and a flask of milk, which 
he gave to Johnson. Silently he waited 
until the food was eaten, and a wagon 
was heard approaching from the woods. 
Then Scotty arose. 


Why 





“Now, Johnson, I have a few words to 
say before you go. I want to tell you 
that I didn’t intend to kill Covenay. He 
claimed some money of mine and kicked 
me when I refused to give it to him. 
He drew the gun and I tried to take it 
away from him. It went off during the 
struggle, and I don’t know who pulled 
the trigger. It may have been me, but 
Covenay drew the gun first.” 

“Why didn’t you tell the crowd that, 
Scotty?” 

“Tell that gang anything? They didn’t 
want to clear me. They egged Covenay 
on to drink and pick a quarrel with me. 
I happened on a cache of theirs last 
week—high grade.” 

“Tell it in court, Scotty. 
it is my duty to take you back.” 
son’s voice was soft, persuasive. 

“No chance there. It means peniten- 
tiary for me if I stand for trial. They'll 
convict me to get me out of the way. 
But—I'll go.” Scotty’s voice was a dry, 
choked, hoarse whisper. He turned away 
slowly. 

“Here is our man with the wagon.” 

They were ready to leave when Scotty 
bent over the sheriff and said bitterly, 
“You've forgotten something—the papers. 
You had better arrest me here, where—” 

The afternoon sun poured down on 
the ragged fugitive and on the man who 
represented law and justice. The one 
who, perhaps, had taken a life, and had 
saved a life—the other who sought, not 
a life, perhaps, but the freedom of a 
soul, not from choice, but from a sense 
of duty. 

Scotty’s face was quivering, his body 
shaking with emotion. Johnson was 
pale, his face drawn, perhaps from 
bodily pain. He looked up dully and held 
out a trembling hand. 

“What was it you said last night, 
Scotty? I’m no ‘damned Boche,’ either. 
Goodbye.” 

Magruder was waiting for the sheriff 
at the Riley ranch. In answer to his 
eager questioning as to Scotty’s where- 
abouts, Johnson vouchsafed only the 
brief statement: 

“He got away over the line,” which 
was perfectly true. 


You know 
John- 




















That's Gratitude 


By Elmo W. Brim 


FTER the round-up and branding 
season, the Wrench Outfit sent me 

and Grover Williams with five 
hundred yearlings to winter at a line 
camp down on the Malhuer River. There, 
we settled down for a peaceful life, with 
no other excitement in view than shoot- 
ing coyotes, tending our cattle and play- 
ing seven up. But life never goes with- 
out hitches, so the “sky pilots” say, and 
our third week in camp began to prove 
this. 

One morning, we were riding for 
strays when Grover spied a horse some 
mile or two from us, and, as the animal 
was riderless, I proposed that we ride 
over and see what the trouble was. 
Grover reached the horse a little mite 
ahead of me, and as I come up he was 
turning a gent over on the ground. 

Looking up, he exclaimed, “Well, Bill, 
we are sure in for it. We have been 
pining for dances and female society; 
but now we have a chance of turning 
nurse and doctor for this gent has done 
gone and broke a leg or two.” 

I tried to look pleasant, and assured 
Grover that it would break the monot- 
ony, but I knew my face gave me the lie. 

Well—we loaded him on his horse and 
took him on into camp where we set his 
leg and tried to make him comfortable. 
For three or four days, we did little but 
look after our new boarder and nights we 
took turns at herding him, as he was 
some delirious. 

Right after this, a big snow storm hit 
us, so we had to let “His Nibs” shift for 
himself part of his time, and ride after 
our cattle, as they had already com- 
menced drifting with the storm. 

While we were plowing along we came 
across another pilgrim. We were riding 
down a canon, when we heard someone 


back in the hills shouting for help for all 
there was in them. So we rode in the di- 
rection of the hullabaloo and there sat 
the strayed party. It was the prettiest 
girl I ever saw. Take the strangeness of 
our meeting (and then I guess her looks, 
too, had something to do with it), and 
Grover and I were just plumb speechless. 
We ain’t exactly the bashful kind either. 
She didn’t seem to notice our bewildered 
state, but chimed out: : 

“Oh! I am so glad to see you, for I’m 
absolutely lost. If you gentlemen hadn't 
come up, I know that I would never have 
found my way in this awful storm. Mrs. 
Woodruff tried her best to persuade me 
not to go to my school this morning but 
nothing would keep me home. I did not 
have the slightest idea how stormy it 
was. If you had not been near, I cer- 
tainly would have paid dearly for not 
listening to good advice. I never can 
thank you enough if you will help me 
find my way.” 

“That’s nothing,” said Grover. “We 
are mightily glad we are able to help 
you, and we are glad, too, to have the 
chance of meeting you, for we haven't 
seen a girl in an age. We did not have 
the slightest idea there was as good 
looking a girl as you in this whole coun- 
try, and if you don’t object we will have 
somewhere to go the rest of the time we 
are here.” 

“Surely you know I won't object after 
what you have done for me. I will be 
glad to see you any time.” 

“Well, we had better move on out of 
this snow,” I said. “I believe it will be 
the best idea to go to camp and wait un- 
til the storm breaks a little, before try- 
ing to make your house, for I think it 
will let up before night.” 

She agreed to be governed by what- 
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ever we thought best, so we went back 
to camp. Dopey—that was the affection- 
ate name we had bestowed upon our pa- 
tient—was asleep when we got in. The 
girl glanced at him, when she first went 
in, and afterwards, the thought struck 
me that she had recognized him. 

“You seem to have a patient,” she said 
looking towards the bed. 

“Yes,” exclaimed Grover, “we found 
him a few days ago, lying near his horse 
with his leg broken. We had a serious 
time with him at first but he is doing 
nicely now.” ; 

Well it sure did seem homelike to have 
a woman eat with us once more. We 
played cards and she told us about her 
experiences teaching in the West, since 
she left her home in Pennsylvania. 

Along in the afternoon it quit storm- 
ing, and broke up our house party. After 
we had escorted her to her boarding 
house, she insisted upon our coming in 
and staying a while, but as we had our 
patient to look after we could not accept. 
We rode away after receiving a standing 
invitation to cume whenever we could. 

I don’t know which of us were hardest 
hit, for we both fell head over heels in 
love with her. Both of us couldn’t leave 
Dopey at the same time, so we took to 
playing seven up to see who should go to 
see her, and who should play trained 
nurse, and we sure did play some close 
hands. 

Looking after Dopey was one tough 
job, for he was one of the most ungrate- 
ful, silent cusses I ever saw. Never dur- 


ing his stay, did he offer any informa- | 


tion about himself, not even as to how he 
got hurt. His talk was confined to his 
wants and he seemed to object to saying 
that much. He would play soltaire until 
it used to give me the creeps to watch 
him. 

One night after he had gotten so he 
could walk around, Grover and I went 
down to see the school marm, and when 
we came back we found that our guest 
had taken French leave. 

“Well, said Grover, “that’s what I call 
gratitude after all we have done for him 
to go off without saving as much as 
thank you.” 


“Never mind, Grover. I, for one, am 
glad to get rid of him and I am not in 
the least surprised at his manner of leav- 
ing considering the way he acted while 
he was with us and I hope I will never 
be unlucky enough to see him again.” 

We took to courting the school marm 
in dead earnest after this as we had no 
obstacles in our way; but we were play- 
ing a square game, and had no hard feel- 
ings over the matter. I about won her 
consent to marry me, and Grover told me 
afterwards that she promised him the 
same thing. 

About this interesting stage of the 
game, we began losing cattle. It seemed 
as if every time we went out at night we 
lost a bunch, so we had to give up court- 
ing for a while and take to watching our 
cattle. 

After we had broken up the cattle 
stealing, we decided to go down and see 
Nellie—the school marm. When we got 
down to Mrs. Woodruff’s, however, we 
got the worst shock of our lives. While 
we had been looking after our cattle, 
along come some fellow that she had 
known in the East and took the girl off 
and married her. 

“Well, Grover,” I exclaimed, “how does 
that hit your young and tender nerves 
after all our hard courting?” 

“Bill, it. wouldn’t have been so bad if 
you had beaten me, but for a maverick 
gent like that to pop up out of the 
ground and take her is pretty tough. But 
there is one thing to console ourselves 
with, we can locate the gent who has 
been running our cattle off, now that we 


-haven’t anything on our minds.” 


It was something like a month after 
this before we lost any more cattle, and 
it was just an accident that we got wise 
to it in time for pursuit, for we had be- 
gun to get careless. Grover went out to 
see the horses one night and he happen- 
ed to see a gent cutting out a bunch of 
our cattle. We got so hot on his trail 
he had to drop the cattle and look after 
his own meat. 

We ran him down about daylight, just 
as he had reached a little outfit of his 
own up in the hills. Our missing steers 
were part of his herd but the most sur- 
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THE DAWN 


prising thing was—th-t he was our for- 
mer patient, Dopey. 

We tied Dopey up, then rounded up our 
steers and headed them toward camp. 
When we had the animals corralled, we 
took our former patient out to a nice big 
cottonwood and had just started a joy- 
ful hanging party when suddenly a soft 
voice chimed out, “Well I don’t guess 
there will be any performance of this 
kind today. I will give you until I count 
twenty to get out of sight.” 

We had only a short time to get away 
in, but it’s a wonder we were able to 
travel at all, for the person that had the 
drop on us was our former sweetheart, 
the school marm, and she held a good- 
sized six-shooter by the way of argu- 
ment. Naturally we travelled. 

It was some time before either of us 
spoke after our abrupt departure. Then 
Grover spoke. “Bill, that’s what I call 
going some. And her hitched up with 
that Dopey—what do you think of wo- 
men anyway?” 

“I think we were lucky to lose her,” 
I answered. 

When we entered the cabin, we found 
we had another guest. 
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“Well, boys, I have kinder taken pos- 
session. I did not see anything of you, 
so I thought I would cook myself a bite 
before going on. I am looking for some 
rustlers,” explained our visitor, who was 
sheriff of the county. “Have you lost 
any cattle since you have been down 
here?” 

I looked at Grover and he replied, “No, 
Sheriff, we have had fine luck, haven't 
lost a steer since we have been down 
here.” 

“My parties must be farther down, 
then. Jim Bartee and his wife are the 
parties I am looking for. Sometimes, the 
woman teaches school in a new country 
long enough to get the lay of the land, 
then they work together. A few months 
ago I came near getting him in Westfall, 
but he jumped out of a two-story window 
and got away in spite of the fact that he 
broke one of his legs. Well, I must leave 
you now, but you keep a look-out for 
them; there is a thousand-dollar reward 
for it.” 

After he had gone, Grover looked at 
me and said, “That thousand looks good, 
but I don’t want it.” 

“No, nor I. That would be telling.” 





The Dawn Phantom _ By Robin Lampson 


Oh, the moon and the night have faded, 
And the stars with my dreams are gone. 

And the air and the mist are pervaded 
With the rapt, quiet stillness of dawn. 


Comes my lady, a white-robed phantom, 
Like a part of the misty hour, 

And she sings—or the wind—an anthem 
That enthralls with a magic power. 


Neither move I nor speak, but trembling, 
I must list as my lady comes near. 

Oh, the swish of her robes!—What dissembling! 
’Tis the whistling wind that I hear. 


But she comes! Like a fire my senses 
Are inflamed at the touch of her kiss! 
But the mist and the half-dark condenses— 
I had known but a phantom of bliss! 











From Out of the West 


By Eugene Cunningham 


T was an unusually gloomy night, 
even for a New York February. 

A keen, gusty wind bit into the 
blood of the few figures yet on the street, 
while sudden flurries of wind-borne sleet 
whirled madly through the canyons be- 
tween the buildings. 

Janet Smith stood at the window of 
her third-floor “apartment” and stared 
down into the street. Her supper cooked 
and eaten, her mending done, her tiny 
bank balance checked, there seemed 
nothing to do but snap out the light and, 
under the covers of her bed, forget the 
shabbiness of her surroundings and the 
drabness of her life in sleep. 

It had been a hard day at the office. 
The easiest day at Marr and Company’s 
(“real estate, mortgages, investments 
and loans,” their letterheads proclaimed) 
was enough to set the average girl's 
nerves ajangle, and this had been the 
hardest day in Janet’s memory. 

James Marr, senior partner, corpulent 
of figure and snarlingly overbearing of 
manner, had seemed impossible to please. 
Five times had Janet, who was consid- 
ered the most efficient cog in the office 
machinery, written a letter concerning 
an important loan, before he had scrawl- 
ed his heavy backhand signature across 
the bottom. 

It was not customary for Janet to de 
plore the years she had spent in the of- 
fice, even though they had been empty 
ones, untouched by any color or happi- 
ness. But tonight the dreariness of the 
view before her seemed symbolical of 
her life, past, present and, it seemed 
likely, future. A sudden storm of noise- 
less weeping swept over her and she 
knelt before the window, her face upon 
her arms, with spasmodically heaving 
shoulders. 


“I’m. sick of it all,” she sobbed. “Slave, 
slave; day in, day out. Six years of it 
already and nothing but more slaving to 
look forward to.” 

She crossed the room to her shabby lit- 
tle dressing table and stared at the re- 
flection of her tear-streaked face in the 
mirror above it. It was not a homely 
face, by any standard. When one’s eyes 
got past the tightly-drawn “spinsters- 
knot,” the dull golden gleam of the hair 
itself lent beauty to the well-shaped little 
head. Despite their hopeless dullness, 
soft, dark-brown eyes full of dancing 
lights before James Marr had bullied the 
smiles from her face, told of happiness 
past and hinted at joy to come. 

As for her figure, it suffices to say that 
even the skimpy folds of the Turkey- 
red kimona failed to hide its soft, full 
roundness. 

Yet no man had ever displayed more 
than momentary interest in Janet. She 
did not consider the deterring effect of 
sombre colors—particularly unsuited to 
her type—upon men. Too, by day hair 
and eyes, her most attractive features, 
were hidden in a dusky corner of the 
office. 

Among the girls at Marr and Com- 
pany’s, girls who boasted during the 
lunch-hour of their conquests, Janet was 
considered a “mess.” This dictum she 
lacked courage to dispute. Indeed, by 
reiteration, it had come to be regarded 
by her as an unalterable thing. Yet the 
longing for a rational woman’s life with 
all that the term implies, almost over- 
whelmed her at times, it was so deep and 
strong. 

With a sigh she turned toward her 
bed, then paused, as a knock sounded 
upon her door. It was a soft, hesitating 
tap, as if the person outside did not care 
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to be heard by the occupants of adjoin- 
ing apartments. 

Janet crossed to the door, drawing her 
kimona closely about her, then stood un- 
decided. She knew of no one who should 
be knocking at her door at ten o’clock. 

“Who is it?” she asked tremulously. 

“Open the door, please; I want to 
speak to you.” 

It was a soft, slow voice, yet appeal- 
ing by its intensity of tone, and Janet 
shot back the bolt. The door opened 
swiftly and a man slipped inside, clos- 
ing it quickly after him. 

“They're after me!” he gasped and 
leaned breathlessly against the wall. 

Janet hardly grasped the import of his 
words, but stood regarding him with an 
expression of almost childlike curiosity. 
He was different from the men she saw 
daily, with a difference resting not so 
much in his clothing, which was conven- 
tional, but rather in the personality of 
the man himself. He was well above 
middie height, muscular of figure, with 
an atmosphere of activity about him 
even when still. His face and hands 
were deeply tanned, as by the sun of 
years and about his grey eyes were fine 
wrinkles. Janet remembered seeing the 
same mark on the face of deep-water sail- 
ors on the waterfront. It was the brand 
of the outdoor man who stares across 
wide, sun-swept spaces to far horizons. 

“They'll be here in a minute!” he 
whispered. 

“Who? 

“The police. 
one.” 

Now the natural thing for a girl of 
Janet’s training to do in such a case 
was to shriek for assistance. Such action 
would have been entirely correct, even 
imperative, according to the standards of 
her mother, as well as by her more re- 
cent habit of life. But tonight, as it has 
been remarked before, the taste of her 
usual manner of existence was bitter in 
her mouth. Or it may have been the 
dim groping after Adventure which 
comes to all of us at some time which 
inspired her most unusual mood. 

She paled, then flushed warmly be- 
neath the man’s direct gaze. He, watch- 


What have you done?” 
I hit a man—the wrong 


ing her keenly, decided that basically 
she was not at all bad-looking, but his 
fingers twitched to loosen her wonderful 
hair. 

“Tell me what you did; why they are 
after you,” Janet whispered. 

Footsteps sounded faintly in the hall, 
approaching the door. 

“I had an argument with a fellow 
who’s by way of being a big gun in pol- 
itics. It was in a saloon owned by one 
of his men. He struck at me and missed 
and I didn’t give him a chance to hit 
again. I knocked him clean out, then 
the whole darn’ gang jumped for me. I 
held them off with my gun until I could 
back out of an alley-door, then took to 
my heels. As soon as this fellow came 
to, he swore out a warrant for my ar- 
rest for assault to murder. I’ve been 
dodging the police all afternoon.” 

He turned swiftly to the door and lis- 
tened for an instant, his hand near the 
front of his coat. 

“It means a trip up the river, if I’m 
caught,” he said, turning again to Janet, 
“for he’s got witnesses galore. I'd al- 
most as soon be hung as do time behind 


walls. It would kill me—the confine- 
ment.’ 
The footsteps halted outside, and 


there came a sharp, authoritative knock 
on the door. The man, with a quick 
glance at Janet, slipped his hand inside 
his unbuttoned coat with a movement 
almost too rapid for the eye to follow, 
and brought out a heavy, bone-handled 
revolver of the kind known as the “Front- 
ier Model.” This he cocked deftly with 
the thumb of his gun-hand and held at 
hip-level. The knock sounded again, 
more imperatively. 

Janet touched the man’s arm. He 
leaned toward her and she placed her 
lips to his ear. 

“Don’t speak. 
shan’t take you.” 

Noiselessly she stepped backward to 
her bed and leaned heavily upon the 
creaky springs. 

“Who is it?” she demanded tremu- 
lously. 

“A city detective.” 

“What do you want?” 


I'll see who it is. They 
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“Have you seen a man in the hall? 
I'm looking for a desperate character; 
wanted for assault to murder.” 

“No. I haven’t seen him.” The lie 
slipped easily from her lips. Truly, this 
was a night of surprises for Janet the 
Prosaic, who could number the false- 
hoods of her calm existence upon two 
fingers. 

“All right. Maybe he’s on the next 
floor.” 

When the footsteps had passed out of 
hearing the man turned to Janet, warm 
gratitude lighting up his bronzed face. 

“You're a little bit of all right, girl,” -he 
said fervently. “I could have shot my 
way out, I guess, but I hate to do any- 
thing like that except as a last resort.” 

He spun the revolver upon his fore- 
finger, caught it by the barrel and re- 
placed it in the holster beneath his left 
arm. 

“Not many women would have done 
as much for an absolute stranger, a crim- 
inal, for all you know.” 

“But you’re not a criminal,” Janet pro- 
tested. “I—I know you're not because— 
because you're not,” she ended some- 
what lamely. 

“No-o, not a criminal. Your extremely 
logic?! conclusion is correct. Now, I 
think I’d better go.” 

That, of course, was what he should 
have done. Janet, by the laws of the 
respectability which she had been taught 
to worship all her life, should have sent 
him packing, with, perhaps, a lecture in- 
to the bargain. But he had brought Ro- 
man into the dull confines of her apart- 
ment and she found herself strangely 
loth to let it pass out again. The rebel- 
lion against her commonplace life was 
working a veritable rebirth within her. 

She felt that her grey, commonplace 
existence, envisualized in the light of 
this evening’s tense adventure would be 
unendurable. It dawned upon her sud- 
denly that it had always been hateful 
and that, come what might, she could 
never again be the same Janet Smith, 
who had let this stranger through her 
door. 

This is not a satisfactory explanation 
of her almost unexplainable actions, but 


it is extremely doubtful if Janet herself 
could have given a better one, so en- 
grossed was she with the experience. 
Complex emotion, when all is said and 
done, is almost impossible of dissection. 

“Have you—had supper?” she faltered. 
“You-—you must be both hungry and 
tired, after running from the police all 
afternoon.” 

“I haven’t had a bite since breakfast,” 
admitted her protege with a smile. 

She noted that his teeth were white 
and even and that the quizzical smile 
magically lifted years from his face; he 
looked but little older than herself in 
that moment. 

With heightened color she turned 
away to escape his frankly admiring 
gaze. It was a new experience for her 
to feel that she had inspired this light 
in a man’s eyes and to hide her con- 
fusion she began to place upon the table 
the materials for a meal. 

He stepped forward to help her, but 
she, afraid to raise her eyes, set out 
boiled ham, bread, lettuce and mustard 
without looking up. He picked up the 
butcher-knife and began to make sand- 
wiches, while she put on water to boil 
for coffee. 

When the sandwiches were neatly 
piled upon a plate and the coffee ready, 
he insisted upon her bearing him com- 
pany at supper. He kept up a running- 
fire of humorous comment during the 
meal, but Janet said little, being content 
merely to listen. 

At last, after his third cup of coffee, 
he declared himself a man again and 
began the manufacture of a cigarette. 
This done, he flicked a match-head 
across his thumbnail and smoked in 
silence for a moment. 

“By the way,” he said finally, “I 
haven’t even asked your name.” 

“Janet Smith,” he repeated when she 
told him, his soft drawl making music 
of the prosaic words. 

“And yours?” she asked, for he had 
again relapsed into silence. 

“Dale Hendricks.” 

“I—I suppose you'll be leaving New 
York as soon as you can, won't you?” 

“Leaving?” 
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“Yes. To escape this charge.” 

He looked up and caught her soft gaze 
upon his face. 

“Miss Smith,” he said, scowling at his 
plate, “this farce has gone far enough. 
I’m going to tell you the truth and throw 
myself upon your mercy—” 

“Farce?” she interrupted bewilderedly. 
“Won't you please explain. Did you do 
something worse than thrash that man? 
Anyway,” she added defiantly, “I don’t 
care.” 

He stared at her curiously for an in- 
stant, then smiled. 

“You improve upon acquaintance, Miss 
Smith,” he said. “That was spoken like 
a true woman.” 

He smiled whimsically across at her. 

‘Do you know that when first I 
stepped inside this room and looked at 
you, then considered what I had to say, 
I believed that you would throw up your 
hands, scream murder and collapse at 
my feet?” 

His smile was infectious. Janet found 
herself unconsciously returning it. 

“Why?” she asked. 

“Because—forgive me if I seem rude—- 
you were at first glance such a perfect 
type of the old maid. That little knot 
at the back of your head, for instance; 
it’s;| a crime to abuse hair like yours that 
way. Don’t you ever loosen it—let it 
curl around your neck and forehead? 
Why, you'd be a little beauty if you did 
your hair nicely, dressed in colors suited 
to you, instead of that convict-grey—” 
he pointed to her street dress, lying 
across the bed”—and took care of your 
complexion.” 

He stared at her appraisingly for a 
long moment through narrowed eyes, 
until a hot wave of color swept over 
her face from neck to brow. 

“Now!” he said triumphantly. “Let 
down your hair and three-fourths the wo- 
men in New York would be jealous of 
you. 

“The trouble with you has been that 
you were afraid to live—because you had 
been taught that it wasn’t respectable. 
Hasn’t it?” 

He smiled at her tell-tale blush. 

“When you bought clothes,” he went 


on remorselessly, “you bought them for 
service and neatness, regardless of color, 
style and everything else that make a 
girl’s outfit clothes instead of merely 
covering. 

“Live, girl, live! You only do it once. 
Throw overboard that burden of respect- 
ability you've packed all your life. 
Dowdiness and virtue aren’t necessarily 
the same. 

“Tonight, you've showed signs of the 
real girl beneath the shell. You took me 
in, lied for me and fed me when I knew 
that, had you really been the human 
icicle your usual actions indicate, you'd 
have turned me out. There was the real 
Janet Smith. Keep that side of you 
alive, girl, for your own sake.” 

He halted rather embarrassedly and 
rolled another cigarette. Janet, watching 
him covertly from beneath her lashes, 
wondered why she was not furious at 
the way he had laid bare her character, 
ruthlessly torn it from her and held it 
up to expose its faults. She harbored no 
such feeling and decided to beg the ques- 
tion. 

“You spoke of a farce,” she reminded 
him, surprised to find her voice calm. 

“A deception, rather. I owe you an 
abject apology. I’m not a criminal, not 
wanted by the police at all. I lied to you 
at the door. It all arose from a bet I 
made last night. 

“I was born on a ranch in Texas, but 
dad bought out the S-Bars-S in New Mex- 
ico fifteen years ago and it’s been our 
home ever since. Five years ago I gradu- 
ated from Harvard and because of my 
father’s death went home to take up the 
management of the ranch. 

“For the last five years I’ve slaved, im- 
proving the ranch, importing a better 
breed of cattle and installing an irriga- 
tion system. Today it’s one of the best- 
paying properties in the State. So last 
month I decided to take my long- 
deferred vacation. 

“At the Harvard Club here I met some 
old classmates. Last night we had a din- 
ner. Afterwards we got upon the subject 
of Western hospitality and one of my 
friends — he spent last summer on the 
ranch with me—spoke of the Western 
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people’s willingness to share with the 
first person, black, brown or white, hon- 
est man or criminal, who came along. 

“He said that one didn’t receive such 
treatment in New York. I took the nega- 
tive side of the debate and finally bet 
him that I could knock upon almost any 
door in New York, tell a story of oppres- 
sion and obtain shelter. We set tonight 
for the test. 

“We selected your door—” Dale 
paused and glanced uncomfortably at 
Janet. 

“Why?” 

“Well, because Simmons had seen you 
several times in Marr’s office and he said 
you were about as approachable as an 
ice-berg, a typical New Yorker, so that 
you'd be a fair specimen to tackle. You'll 
pardon us, won’t you?” 

Janet colored hotly. 

“J know Mr. Simmons,” she said, “and 
I suppose that his impression of me 
wasn’t far wrong—until tonight. Tell 
me the rest.” 

“The gang watched me into the house 
and Simmons stood at the head of the 
stairs while I knocked at your door, 
waiting, he said, to hear you scream for 
the police.” 

“But the detective?” 

“That was Simmons.” 

Dale turned toward the window. 
Faintly, from the street, three stories 
below, came the long, uiulating wail of 
a motor-siren, three long blasts. 

“There’s the gang now,” he said and 
rose from the table. 

Janet rose also and Dale stepped up 
beside her. She was not conscious of 
moving her hands, but suddenly she 


found them held in Dale’s brown palms. 

“So you see,” he concluded, “I’m a 
rank impostor and I offer you my apol- 
ogies. If you had been the utterly 
proper young-old maid I had expected, I 
wouldn’t be so ashamed of myself. But 
you've acted tonight like—like a regular 
fellow. The fact that I'm not wanted by 
the poiice has only one bright side: I 
don’t have to leave New York tomorrow, 
or until I choose, so I’ll be able to see you 
again, real soon, if you’re willing. 

“I’m ashamed of myself, but not sorry 
that I made the bet with Simmons, for 
if I hadn’t made it, I'd not have found 
you.” 

“TI—I’m glad you made it, too,” said 
Janet, a bit unsteadily, then added with 
apparent irrelevance, “there’s an old-rose 
gown I’ve seen in a shop-window; I be- 
lieve it would suit my coloring. I—T’ll 
be glad to have you call whenever you 
like; I—I want to hear about your 
ranch.” 

Her head was bent, so that he could 
not see her eyes, but his face grew 
radiant. 

“Do you really want to hear about the 
ranch? It’s in God’s own country — 
Janet.” 

Dale bent close to the little golden 
head. 

“I’ve got two weeks yet to tell you 
about it and I warn you that I intend 
to describe it so alluringly that you'll 
not be content to live anywhere else, 
once you’ve heard.” 

For a long moment Janet looked up 
into his eyes, then dimpled most ador- 
ably. 

“I’m a good listener—Dale,” she said. 





An Accident at Arrowhead 


By Belle Willey Gue 


HERE is no further use of your 


coming round here, I tell you!” . 


. declared an angry and insistent 


voice, “You are the greatest nuisance 
that ever came rolling into Arrowhead, 
anyway, and the sooner you leave for 
good, all the better it will be for all con- 
cerned.” 

The speaker ended his caustic re- 
marks by fixing his glaring eyes upon the 
object of his bitter denunciation and 
treating him to a gesture that could only 
be interpreted to mean great disgust, as 
he shrugged his huge shoulders so that 
his head appeared to be, as it were, be- 
tween two big mountains of red, perspir- 
ing skin, and, then drooped the same 
shoulders until his neck looked very long 
indeed; this operation was repeated at 
least four times, and, at the end of it, 
the hands attached to the huge shoul- 
ders, which were large as would have 
been expected, were spread out to their 
widest limit and thrown up in the air 
with a significant shaking of the large- 
knuckled fingers, as if he with that ges- 
ture, wiped his hands of the whole 
matter. 

He continued to glare at the offending 
person before him even after the rum- 
bling of his- heavy voice had ceased to 
disturb the harmony of the surrounding 
forest. The speaker stood at the door of 
the only log house for many miles around; 
this building was rather pretentious con- 
sidering the location of it, and it had 
been prepared to receive as guests fully 
fifty people, at least, so that the land- 
lord in that wild country needed to be 
big afd husky and quick to decide some 
such question as had just been under dis- 
cussion. 

“I do not wish to make any plea for 
myself,” tremulously answered the cul- 


prit, for so he had just been declared to 
be, “but I would like to have you think, 
for a moment, what all this will mean to 
my poor little wife, who, certainly, has 
never lifted one of her dainty fingers in 
any but a good cause, unless you include 
her in this affair of mine, which is not 
in any sense hers; indeed, she has al- 
ways opposed me in this that you decry 
as being improper, as much as she has 
ever opposed me in anything.” 

The accuser weakened a little at this 
remark, but, still the expression on his 
face had not changed a great deal when 
the door of the bar-room was timidly 
opened by a little woman, leading by the 
hand a tiny girl who seemed to be just 
like her evident mother except in the 
small matter of age. 

The new-comer entered hesitatingly 
and as if she was unaccustomed to the 
surroundings in which she suddenly 
found herself; she advanced toward the 
big man, standing in the center of the 
floor, slowly and as if while she felt 
that the duty had to be performed, yet 
she felt its weight; but she kept right on 
with no deviation from the straight 
course upon which she had entered, until 
she had reached the side of the landlord 
of the tenement which she, with her hus- 
band and baby, had been inhabiting for 
some months. 

When she was so near to the big man 
that she was almost under his awkward 
hand which he had raised and shook in 
the direction of the man who had been 
suffering from the lash of his unyield- 
ing tongue, she came to a stop and began 
to weep violently, and yet despairingly, 
as if she knew that tears were unavail- 
ing and yet had to be shed in the cause 
which was, at the time, very near to her 
heart. After she had exhausted her first 
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wild sorrow, she began to address the 
man in a low, pleading voice: 

“Why do you turn us out in the streets 
to starve to death? Does not this poor 
baby, here, deserve a bite to eat and a 
place to lay her little curly head? Don’t 
my poor husband, there, need to rest 
after a hard day’s labor at the works? 
Don’t even I deserve some little suste- 
nance, so that I may do the work I must 
do to help my poor little baby and my 
unfortunate husband? What have we 
ever done that you will insist on our 
leaving on this bitter, cold day without 
any idea at ali as to where we can even 
find shelter from the blizzard to say noth- 
ing of some little thing to keep soul and 
body together? What if this were your 
own little girl instead of mine, and your 
wife instead of me, and you instead of 
my poor husband, who stands there shiv- 
ering and hungry, while you are, as any- 
one can see, very well fed and very well 
kept? What do you suppose you would 
do,” she wailed afresh, “What do you 
suppose that you would do if our posi- 
tions were reversed? Suppose it would 
be my husband who ordered you out of 
house and home just because he owned 
the little place where you were living, 
and suppose that somebody objected to 
your business which is surely no more 
respectable than anything that my poor 
man may do at night after he has quit 
his daily labor at the works. I have 
never heard that saloon-keepers were the 
proper persons to decide vexed social 
questions!” 

She ended with quite a grand flourish 
for a woman of her size, and imme- 
diately began to follow up the rather 
cowed look that she thought she saw in 
her landlord’s inflamed eyes by pressing 
an immediate adjustment of the difficult 
question in hand. 

“I guess you wouldn’t like to go drag- 
ging through the snowy streets with the 
wind blowing every which way leading 
by the hand your only child with almost 
nothing to keep her from freezing to 
death ....I guess you would cry, too, 
or, anyway, your wife would cry and so 
would your poor little baby.” 

She stood before him with the tears 


rolling down her thin cheeks and with 
her small fists clenched so that the nails 
of her fingers left their marks upon her 
palms; as he looked at her he saw that 
she was indeed in a very pitiful condi- 
tion, and, in spite of himself, he felt that 
his first stern resolution was weakening 
toward the man whom he had so bitterly 
condemned. 

He had taken his place beside his wife, 
now, as if he felt that, weak as she was, 
she might protect him, to some extent at 


“least, from the wrath of the man who 


had his destinies in his big, cruel hands, 
for he was well aware that, in case he 
was ejected from the tenement-house, he 
would, almost inevitably, lose his place 
at the works, and, in that case, he had 
no idea as to where he could get any 
kind of labor so that he might continue 
to provide even the poor fare upon which 
the little family had been subsisting for 
some months. 

Turning his large, hungry eyes upon 
his self-appointed judge, he added what 
weight he could to the continued silent 
entreaties of his dependents, for the lit- 
tle girl, had also added her small plead- 
ing to those of her parents, by clinging 
to her mother, and, while she hid behind 
her scanty skirts, peering up at the big 
man with a gaze in which fear and en- 
treaty were mingled. 

This silent group finally became too 
much for the endurance of the sufferer 
from it, and, as his anger rose, his pity 
grew less, as if anger and pity were the 
two ends of a balancing pole which rose 
and fell bringing to the surface both emo- 
tions at succeeding intervals. 

At length anger quite overbalanced 
pity and gained the ascendancy over the 
landlord in whose hands the little family 
felt that their future destiny reposed, 
and with a vile epithet applied to the 
man, he ordered him to get out of his 
sight and take his spawn along with 
him: 

“Go!” he commanded, “Get out of my 
sight and out of my house as well.... 
what have I to do with your food and 
lodging unless it pays me to look after 
them? What claim have you on me? 
Get out and never let me put my eyes 
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on you again or it may be the worse for 
the whole caboodle of you!” 

His voice rose to a sullen roar at the 
end of this sentence and the frightened 
trio departed clinging to each other... . 
the woman and child crying and the man 
white with fury and yet afraid to vent it 
on the object of it. 

After they had reached the snowy 
waste of the wind-swept street, they 
made a forlorn group indeed, and it was 
while they yet lingered in front of the 
saloon where the controversy just re- 
counted had taken place, that a large au- 
tomobile came purring up and stopped 
directly in front of the building before 
which they stood. 

Jumping hastily out of the car a young 
girl wrapped in warm furs ran across the 
sidewalk and up to the door of the sa- 
loon, calling excitedly: 

“Dad! Dad! Can you come home with 
me right away? Little Bernice has had 
an accident and mama says for you to 
come right back with me and we are 
to get a doctor and take him with us 

.. Oh! Dad!” she continued as he 
appeared at the door, “Oh! Dad, do 
please hurry for she looked so white and 
was so limp when I came away that I 
am afraid she may not be there at all 
when we get back if we don’t go just as 
fast as we can.” 

There was a look of deep anxiety on 
the fat face of the landlord who had 
just turned the little family out of doors, 
and he hurried into his great-coat which 
hung handily near and jammed a large 
felt hat over his head as he followed the 
girl out to the car which he entered at 
once and ordered the chauffeur to drive 
to a certain street and number 
which meant the office of the family 
doctor—then he turned to his elder 
daughter to find out what he could about 
the accident to which she had referred 
and found that his little girl, just about 
the age of the child they had left still 
shivering on the sidewalk in front of his 
saloon, had gone out with her sled to 
slide down hill and had gotten in the 
way of a machine that was being driven 
along at a high rate of speed and had 
been seriously injured in some way un- 





known to her frightened sister who 
had been sent to bring him home. 

When they reached the house the anx- 
ious father at once ran up the wide stair- 
case that led into the upper portion of 
the spacious residence and found the lit- 
tle girl lying on her own white bed very 
pale and with her little face drawn with 
suffering that called forth almost con- 
stant stifled groans of agony from her 
wee mouth, while her almost distracted 
mother knelt beside the bed and smooth- 
ed the golden hair that lay in disordered 
beauty over the soft pillow and held the 
tiny, groping hands that looked very 
small and pitiful as they picked and pull- 
ed at the splendid bed-covering that lay 
beneath them. 

The man realized the seriousness of 
the accident when he saw those groping 
fingers, for he had had some experience 
with wounds and had, more than once, 
looked upon sudden and violent death. 

Now, he stooped over the little suffer- 
er and said to her in a voice that had 
lost all its sternness as well as its 
cruelty: 

“My darling little Bernice, tell your 
own Papa what is causing you this suf- 
fering. Where are you hurt? Can't 
Papa make it all well?” 

She fixed her wandering, rollfng eyes 
upon his face and whispered softly: 

“It is my leg, Papa—I think they 
crushed it all to pieces when they ran 
over it—oh!” her sweet voice rose to a 
scream of agony, “Oh! Papa—they hurt 
me so—they hurt me so—” 

The man’s unusual tears fell on her 
small face as he tried to help her bear 
the dreadful pain which now increased 
instead of diminishing as the injured 
limb began to waken to renewed life 
after the shock to the delicate nerves 
had worn off to some degree—he held 
the little hands in his own warm ones 
and he called her many loving names, but 
her only answers were the dreadful 
screams of agony that seemed about te 
tear his heart in two. 

The doctor bent above the bed and, as 
he uncovered the poor little leg the 
seriousness of the injury was apparent. 
He ordered the patient removed to the 
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nearest hospital where he could have 
proper facilities for performing a surgi- 
cal operation which he declared held the 
only possible chance for the recovery 
of little Bernice. 

It was with anguish that seemed al- 
most unbearable that the stricken parents 
prepared to go with the little girl and be 
near her during what she would have to 
undergo in the hospital. 

They left the elder sister in the deso- 
late home where the baby had been both 
light and sunshine, to look after the ser- 
vants and to answer the telephone dur- 
ing their absence. 

It was a sorrowful little procession 
that then' proceeded, through the icy 
streets to the hospital—the big car of 
the family following the ambulance 
where the little girl lay under an anaes- 
thetic which the doctor had administer- 
ed to her. 

Then came the operating room with 
all its attendant horrors and, when the 
poor little sufferer was returned to the 
best of the rooms that money could buy 
in that large hospital, it was but a small 
bundle of misery that the parents saw 
lying there before them; at first they 
would not even ask what had been done 
for the sight of the little face almost as 
white as death and drawn with pain and 
streaked with half-dried tears was al- 
most enough of itself to break their 
hearts, but, when they knew that the 
small injured leg had been removed at 
the hip and that, even in case she sur- 
vived, their little daughter would never 
again run and play as normal children 
did, both the man and the woman bowed 
their heads under the weight of this ter- 
rible calamity. 

Only a few short hours before, little 
Bernice had been a happy, healthy child 
with everything around her to continue 
her health and happiness, and, now, 
there she lay, almost an inert mass of 
quivering helpless flesh and blood. 

It seemed to them that their cup of 
misery was as full as it could ever be, 
but, yet, they hoped that their little 
daughter would live even if she had to be 
a pitiful cripple during all the balance 
of her life on earth. 


As soon as little Bernice recognized 
her, the mother was ordered to return 
to the home, but the father stayed be- 
side the bed while the pitiful appeals 
for water assailed his ears—while he 
held the sponge which had been only 
moistened, to the lips of his poor little 
daughter. 

As he sat there, suddenly, it seemed 
to him he could almost see the great 
eyes of that other small girl whom he 
had met that morning, peering out at 
him from behind her mother’s skirts— 
it seemed to him that he could almost 
hear the pleading tones of that other 
mother’s voice and the father’s sorrow 
was now reflected in his own heart. 

He faced these apparitions brought 
before him by his memory for some 
moments and listened to the labored 
breathing of his own child lying there 
on that little bed—then he called the 
nurse who was at hand concealed behind 
a screen, and left the room while he 
hunted for a telephone. When he had 
found the object of his search he called 
up the office of the rental agency that 
looked after the tenement that had been 
occupied by the man who had plead with 
him for time that day and asked whether 
the summons of ejection which he had 
signed had yet been delivered. 

The agent, worried for fear he might 
be blamed for holding off about this mat- 
ter, answered him that it had already 
been done and that the family had gone 
away to parts unknown; thinking to 
please his client, he added succinctly: 

“And good riddance to bad rubbage!” 

Little dreaming of the effect that this 
remark would have on the man to whom 
he had made it, the agent patted himself 
on the back, as it were, congratulating 
himself on having thought quickly 
enough to tell the lie he had told, for he 
had not served the notice and did not 
intend to if he could help it, as he meant 
to arrange to pay the rental for a time 
himself, naming a new tenant~to the 
owner of the place whom he did not 
wish to offend yet whose methods in this 
case he could not approve of. 

The father went back to his suffering 
child regretting his inability to set the 
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matter of the morning right, but it seem- 
ed to him that the family did not haunt 
him quite so constantly after he had 
tried to undo his harshness of the morn- 
ing, and, while he deeply regretted his 
hasty judgment, yet he felt that he had 
only done what any business man, sim- 
ilarly placed, would have done— 

It was with great misgiving that the 
little man went, with his small family, to 
the tenement-house where he had left 
his personal belongings, for he was not 
at all sure that even the few things of 
which he was possessed might not be 
considered worthy of appropriation by 
the man who had ordered him and his 
out into the bleak and bitterly cold 
streets of Arrowhead, which was situat- 
ed some few miles from the log-house 
where we first met the little party of 
suppliants. 

They approached the place that they 
had called home with great caution for 
they feared they knew not what, but, as 
they found nothing disturbed, they enter- 
ed and acted as if nothing had happen- 
ed to disturb the safety of their former 
refuge. 

The little girl had been crying from 
weariness and from exposure to the cold, 
and her mother was bending over her, 
chafing her small red fingers and try- 
ing to comfort her, and the father was 
hastily building a fire in the small 
stove that served both for heating and 
cooking purposes in the rude dwelling, 
when the outer door was thrust open 
without ceremony. 

Startled and fearful, the little family 
gasped in terror and cast fear-laden 
glances in the direction of the street, 
but, as nothing formidable appeared in 
the doorway, the man was about to 
close the door in order to shut out the 
cold wind, when something was thrown, 
violently, past the threshold and landed 
beside the woman and child. 

With a wild cry of terror the mother 
clasped her child in her arms, and the 
father -hurried toward the object that had 
caused the alarm; he touched it gingerly 
at first, not knowing what it might con- 
tain, for it was a large package and 
carefully tied with strong string; he fi- 


nally carried it outside to untie the cord 
and undo the wrappings. 

The mother crouched beside the little 
girl encircling her in her embrace, while 
she waited the result of the father’s 
actions, and was much relieved to hear 
an exclamation of pleasure from him; 
soon he appeared in the doorway bearing 
a huge chunk of fresh meat and a big 
loaf of bread and various other eatables 
which had been contained in the pack- 
age. They were almost ravenous with 
hunger and fatigue and it did not take 
them long to prepare a repast such as 
they had not enjoyed for many long 
days. 

They did not cease to wonder ‘yhence 
this bounty had come, but they were 
too exhausted to do anything else but 
enjoy it as well as the fire which was 
now roaring up the small chimney, add- 
ing much to the comfort of the little 
home. 

Suddenly, as if she had heard an ap- 
proaching footstep, the little girl ran to 
a window and peered into the street out- 
side, after she had thawed a place to 
look through on the frost-veiled window- 
pane; turning to her startled parents 
she said: 

“I heard something coming; I think it 
is a big elephant by the way it shakes 
the ground—can’t you hear it?” 

But neither of the older ones had 
noticed any unusual noise. 

“There it is again!” the child ex- 
claimed, repeating her former perfor 
mance of breathing on the window-pane 
to thaw a peep-hole, “It must be that 
you can hear it, now—it is almost up to 
the door—there—it is about to open it, 
I guess—no, it is going right past our 
house—now it is out in the street— 
can’t you hear the steps? One right 
after the other as regular as can be. I 
don’t like it—” she ended, shuddering, 
“it makes me afraid.” 

She doubled up her little fist and shook 
it toward the street, crying out in as 
loud a voice as she could command: 

“You mean old elephant or whatever 
you are—I wish that you would never 
come here any more—lI don’t like you— 
you mean old thing!” 
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The father and the mother exchanged 
glances and regarded their small off- 
spring with wonder and alarm. She had, 
once or twice before, exhibited some 
such strange hallucination as this one 
had been and had, sometimes, come to 
them in the night demanding instant 
relief from the hearing of steps which 
had kept her awake and which they had 
been unable to account for. 

She remained quiet and seemingly 
happy during the balance of that eve- 
ning and the incident of the persistent 
steps had almost been forgotten when 
the succeeding morning dawned, for the 
couple had many worries to contend 
against that were real and not in any 
sense due to an active imagination; they 
fully expected to have a notice of eject- 
ment served upon them and they were 
much pleased that it was not forth-com- 
ing also, after the bounty of the preced- 
ing evening, their spirits rose and they 
tried to think that something had touch- 
ed the heart of their obdurate landlord 
and he had thought better of his decis- 
ion of twenty-four hours previous. 

Resting on this secret hope, the man 
went to his labor at the works, as usual 
and the woman busied herself about the 
home preparing for his home-coming, 
that evening; the little girl was playing 
about the rooms and had dressed and 
undressed her best dolly many times be- 
fore she came to her mother and made 
this startling statement: 

“I know what those big steps were, 
last night—it was God coming to our as- 
sistance against the wicked landlord— 
you see that he has not turned us out 
as he said he would and we have had 
plenty to eat—I know it was God who 
looked after us because the landlord is 
@ bad man and does wicked things and 
my own papa is good and tries to do 


right.” 
She began to sing some of her little 
Sunday-school songs, after that, and 


seemed contented with her solution of 
the unknown problem of their simple 
lives. 

It was not many minutes, however, be- 
fore she began to listen as she had the 
night before, and, suddenly, holding up 


her little hand for silence, she declared 
she again heard the big steps and won- 
dered if God was about to again bring 
them something good. 

But, this time, the steps were also 
heard by the mother, and, soon, she 
was startled by hearing a knock at her 
door; with great trepidation she opened 
it, and found no one there at all, but 
another package similar to the one that 
had come to them the night before was 
lying there as if inviting her to pick it 
up and carry it inside. 

This she did, and found it contained 
sustenance as it had the other time, and, 
in addition to food, it contained, also, 
clothing and playthings for the little 
girl, who, delighted beyong her power of 
expression, jumped up and down and 
clapped her little hands from very excess 
of great gladness; then she demurely sat 
down and began to arrange the new play- 
things, seriously and happily. 

The mother watched her with great 
pleasure for they had had few play- 
things to give the little thing and she 
had often regretted her inability to sup- 
ply her with this natural means of en- 
joyment; so she was almost as happy 
over the gifts as the child herself. 

When the father came home from his 
daily toil he was much encouraged by 
the conditions he found in his little home 
and fell upon his knees in thankfulness 
to the Giver of all good and perfect gifts. 

The entire little familly were engaged 
in thanksgiving and prayer when the 
door again opened, and a man entered 
the room, but stopped in astonishment, 
when he beheld them kneeling there— 
the little girl with her best dolly tightly 
clutched in her arms and as many of her 
new playthings as she could hold in her 
hands and closely packed around her, 
and then advanced rather slowly into 
the center of the small room and stood, 
with uncovered and bowed head, until 
the father and mother rose ffom their 
knees and looked questioningly toward 
him, not knowing whom he was and 
dreading the strong arm of the law 
which might, at any moment, descend 
upon them and thrust them forth into 
the street. 
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The man regarded them rather coldly, 
yet not with unkindness, as he came a 
step or two nearer to them and laid his 
hand upon the head of the child who 
still maintained her position upon the 
floor among her cherished playthings. 

“Good people,” he said not unkindly, 
Good people, what can I do to add to 
your happiness and well-being?” 

Startled into complete silence, the 
father and mother regarded him as if 
he were a being from another world, 
but the little girl advanced, having risen 
to her feet, still retaining her best dolly, 
but scattering her remaining treasures 
right and left. 

“I know who you are—” she declared, 
“I heard you last night when you left 
that package and this morning when you 
brough the second one. I know that you 
are God Himself, come down here to 
help us in our great trouble, because my 
dear Papa tries to do right and my dear 
Mama always does do right, and I am 
not a naughtly little girl very often—I 
know that you are God Himself—” she 
ended, wisely shaking her wee little 
finger at him, “I know because my con- 
science tells me you are.” 

The man looked down at her small, 
serious countenance, and smiled to see 
how sincere she was in her statement; 
then he told her that she was very 
much mistaken as he was far from being 
very good even, but that he had brought 
the packages because a man who was 
good and kind had told him to do so; 
this man, he told her, was not any too 
good, either, but, perhaps, after all, they 
were the agents of God in doing what 
they had done; but what he had come 
for this time was quite another matter— 
he wanted the little girl to come with 
him to help amuse a very sick child of 
about her own age who needed just such 
a little comforter as she might grow to 
be, for she had sustained a horrible in- 
jury and lost one of her legs and they 
wanted another little girl to come and 
be with her in her room at the big hos- 
pital where she would have to stay, 
probably, for some months. 

The little girl herself was wild to go 
at once, but the parents objected to hav- 


ing her away from them even upon such 
an errand as this one would be, and de- 
manded to know how the man had found 
out about their child at all, and he told 
them that he had found out by observa- 
tion alone, which was all the satisfac- 
tion they could gain from him. 

They were much troubled by this mat- 
ter and, while they wanted to do the 
kindness, yet they dreaded the separa- 
tion from their own little girl who had 
never been away from her mother for 
one hour of her life, up to that time. It 
was finally settled that the mother 
should accompany the child and that 
they should both go to the hospital and 
so be together. To this arrangement the 
father consented after receiving the ad- 
dress of the hospital from the man and 
gaining permission to see his family 
after working hours that evening. 

The little girl gravely gathered up her 
small belongings clinging to her best 
dolly up to the last moment, and soon de- 
clared her readiness to go at once to the 
aid of the little sufferer, saying: 

“You see, Mama, it is our duty as God 
has been so good to us, lately, to go to 
help somebdy else, and I believe that is 
what the steps meant last night—we 
were to go somewhere to do something 
good.” 

So they hastiy entered the machine in 
waiting around the corner of the street, 
and were whisked away to the door of 
the hospital where they were received 
by a white-capped nurse who escorted 
them to the room of poor little Bernice 
who was indeed to be pitied as she lay 
there suffering intense pain and great 
grief on account of the loss of her leg 
and its attendant miseries. 

The little visitor immediately went up 
to the bed and patted the face of the 
other little girl and told her not to worry 
that she would take care of her now 
and that it would be all right for God 
had told her it would be and so she 
knew about it for sure. 

Bernice was interested at once in this 
active little creature and, from that mo- 
ment, began to improve. It was as if 
the nervous energy of the other child 
flowed in her own veins and nerves and 
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she slept and rested as she had not done 
since the accident. 

That evening, when the father tip- 
toed into the sick-room, he looked upon 
a strange scene, or it appeared to be so 
to him, knowing what he did. There be- 
side the little white bed upon which the 
sufferer lay, sat his old landlord with his 
own little girl tucked up in his lap and 
her little fingers were playing with the 
towsled beard that had always been such 
a horror to her, as she looked up in his 
rugged, fat face and said, in accents of 
great assurance: 

“T can tell you just how it happened 
that I came here to help Bernice when 
she needed me—you see God comes 
wherever I am whenever I am to go any- 
where or do anything that I have never 
done before—now, once, I heard His 
steps when I was going to be turned out 
in the street with my dear Papa and my 
dear Mama—and, then, last night, when 
everything was all right, why, then I 
heard them again, and that time‘it was 
to tell me that I was to come here to 


Battle of Love 


help poor little Bernice—and I have 
helped her—you say so yourself—see 
her smile at me, now—dear little Sister,” 
she ended addressing the other child, 
“dear little Sister Bernice, we are going 
to be all right sometime—I know we are 
because God has told me so and He al- 
ways tells the truth.” 

Then, looking up, she discovered her 
own Papa standing there amazed. 

“Papa,” she cried, running to him, 
“Papa, I know what the steps meant 
last night—I was to come here and help 
Bernice—and you were to come,” she 
hesitated, “and you were to come—” 

“He was to come to help me,” announc- 
ed the rumbling whisper of the big man 
sitting there beside the bed of his poor 
crippled little daughter, “He was to come 
to help me because he is a father and he 
has suffered, too.” 

He reached out his big hand toward 
the other man and the former suppliant 
put his within its grasp as he said in a 
lew, awed tone of voice: 

“I am truly sorry for you, Sir.” 


By Raymond Kimbrell 


All the blows of heathen horde 


Are too few, 


I can wield a winning sword 
Loved by you, 

Let the foeman point the blade, 
Grind the spear, 

I know love that unafraid 
Laughs at fear. 


Mars is never quite so thrilled 
In the fray, 

As when Venus watches chilled 
With dismay, 

I can fight with strength of Mars, 
Venus near, 

Break the prison making bars 
Of cold fear. 


So with love to cheer me on 
In the fight, 

I will strike from night to dawn 
For the right; 

Welcome, Battle, sound your charge 
Loud and clear, 

I have love that looms too large 
To know fear. 





Christmas at Caribou 


By J. B. 


ITTLE MIDGET” was the only 
child in camp. She was a mere 

strip of a lass of only eight brief 
summers; with a winsome face and a 
smile for every one. All the miners fair- 
ly worshipped her, and Big Pete loved 
her as a father. When he first reached 
camp the previous summer, she was an 
orphan, her mother having died two 
years before. 

Clothed in her warm winter coat 
trimmed with ermine skin, and with cap 
and mittens of the black wolf’s hide, she 
reminded one of the timber-line flowers 
that poke their furry heads above the 
everlasting snows of the higher peaks. 
Her winter wraps were a gift from Big 
Pete. 

Pete was almost a giant in stature; 
six feet in his stockings, broad of shoul- 
der and with muscles of iron. When 
scarcely more than a boy he had joined 
in the Leadville rush; as a seasoned 
miner he had packed over Chilcoot Pass 
into the Yukon. He had been in nearly 
every celebrated mining camp from 
Alaska to Mexico. 

As a prospector he had few equals, as 
a miner he never loafed on the job. Few 
could track a deer so swiftly and with 
such unerring -certainty. It was truly 
marvelous how he could stick to a trail 
when every sign of it seemed to have dis- 
appeared. Apparently he did it by in- 
stinct. And he would pass in safety 
along dangerous trails where another 
might have been dashed to pieces over 
the cliffs, or utterly bewildered many 
times. 

Wher his cabin was finished, Big 
Pete had coaxed the Little Midget to 
make her home with him. She brought 
a ray of sunshine into his life, and he 
in turn told her marvelous tales of life 


Balcomb 


beyond the snowy peaks that bounded 
her childish thoughts. Of late they had 
been talking about Christmas, and of 
the Mother, whom Pete had never seen. 
And then one raw winter’s day, the Lit- 
tle Midget had caught a bad cold, which 
settled on her lungs. The doctor, sum- 
moned from The Forks, pronounced it 
pneumonia. “The Forks” was located 
where the North and South branches of 
the Caribou River came together—where 
the trail ended and, the road began 
where a mining town supported a gen- 
eral store, a hotel, so-called, two or three 
saloons and a score or more of cabins 
and shanties which served to shelter the 
miners and prospectors who worked the 
gulches and ledges above the town. 

Far up toward the summit of the main 
range, above timberline, and many miles 
from The Forks, rose Caribou Peak. A 
little mining camp by the same name 
snuggled against its southern face; thus 
being partially protected from the north 
winds which swept those rugged peaks 
throughout the long cold winter. The 
dozen or more straggling cabins could 
scarcely be dignified by the name of a 
town, yet tons and tons of rich quartz 
had been mined there. 

It was here in Big Pete’s cabin the 
Little Midget lay sick. Day or night Big 
Pete scarcely left her. But finally good 
nursing, together with the doctor’s skill 
had brought her to the point where she 
seemed out of danger. So the doctor had 
come to make his last visit. But certain 
symptoms troubled him, and his pro- 
posed stay of a few minutes lengthened 
into several hours. At times she was 
beginning to go into delirium. 

Pete sat in the outer room rubbing his 
snow shoes with deer tallow. For the 
past three days and nights, he had done 
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little but sleep off the exhaustion of his 
tireless vigil. On the other side of the 
stove sat Sam, who had made the first 
strike and so established the camp. Near 
him sat the Cripple. Any one would 
have said that existence up there was a 
man’s job, yet somehow the Cripple 
managed to work his pay-streak, and 
pack the ore on burros that carried it 
down the long miles of winding and 
treacherous trail to The Forks. Here it 
was loaded behind slow-moving teams of 
mules that dragged it more miles down 
the river canyon to the railroad; where 
it was loaded on to freight cars, to be 
hauled still more miles to the smelter, 
which extracted its golden toll in no 
stinted measure. Yet after the smelter 
charges had been deducted, the exor- 
bitant freight rates paid, the mule-skin- 
ners requitted and the packers satisfied, 
enough of the yellow metal found its way 
back to the Cripple to provide his scanty 
necessities, and withal he was hoarding 
a little for the time when he should no 
longer be able to keep up the struggle. 
Others had dropped into Pete’s cabin 
from time to time, to see how the suf- 
ferer was getting along, but few words 
were spoken. 

Just as Pete finished his task, the 
doctor stepped to the middle doorway. 
“Boys, her lungs are all right. We've 
beat the pneumonia. But you have 
heard her going out of her head and 
talking in delirium. Something seems to 
be troubling her. She is already sinking 
and I fear in her weak condition, I may 
be unable to pull her through.” 

It was Sam who spoke. “Well Doc, if 
you can’t play the game, the rest of uw 
might just as well lay down our hands.” 

And the Cripple spoke, “Surely some- 
thing can be done, can’t it, Doc?” 

And the doctor replied, “I suppose, 
boys, you will think me foolish, but when 
I was up here last week and she was 
getting along so nicely, she told me all 
about a Christmas tree and a wonderful 
doll, which her mother promised her the 
winter before she died. Of course, I may 
be mistaken, but she has been talking 
this same thing in her delirium. The 
doll seems to trouble her most, and I be- 


lieve upon my soul that a doll might be 
the saving of her.” 

Again the Cripple spoke, “If that’s all 
lets make her one.” 

But the doctor cut him short, “It must 
be a China doll, a big doll with real hair, 
and eyes that open and shut; one that 
says ‘papa’ and ‘mamma’ and goes to 
sleep when you hold her in your arms.” 

Pete was thinking. Thought comes 
slowly to a man like Pete, who has spent 
his whole life on the frontier. But a plan 
was shaping itself in his mind, and he 
slowly rose to his feet. “Doc, how long 
can you keep her alive?” 

And he answered, “By using opiates, I 
believe, until morning, perhaps a little 
longer.” 

Then Pete; “And you say you think a 
store doll would save her life?” 

“I may be wrong, but I believe it 
would.” 

Pete reached out his hand to the doc- 
tor, saying simply, “Shake. If you'll 
keep her alive, I'll get the doll.” And 
turning to Sam he added, “Sam, you get 
her a tree from the timber belt away 
down the mountain side. And you, Crip- 
ple, you fix up things to trim it with. 
And one thing more, Cripple; you keep 
candles burning in my window and in 
your own window, around the shoulder 
of the mountain, so I can have them for 
a land mark coming back.” 

Stepping to the door, he took a long 
look at the sky, to satisfy himself that 
the night would be clear, and a longer 
look at the peaks around that they 
might be indelibly stamped on his mem- 
ory. Then fastening on his snowshoes, 
with a few swift strokes, he left the 
trail and stood at the edge of the moun- 
tain where it dropped off almost sheer 
for a thousand feet to the glistening 
fields of snow stretching away in the 
distance. It was many long weary miles 
by the trail to the store at The Forks, 
but a daring and skillful runner on snow- 
shoes might take a short cut straight 
down the mountain, and by a miracle 
save himself from sudden death or from 
being crippled and dying far from human 
help. This would cut off several hours 
on the downward journey. 
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The sun was less than an hour above 
the snowy range when Pete left the 
cabin, and the sunset glory still shone 
from the rugged peaks when he struck 
the main trail along the South Fork of 
the Caribou River; having missed death 
by a hair’s breadth a score of times 
where jagged rock or unexpected preci- 
pice loomed suddenly in his swift rush 
down the mountain-side. Perhaps such 
a descent had never been accomplished 
before except by the treacherous snow- 
slide that hurls itself from those lofty 
peaks and rushed down to pile up a mass 
of debris in the narrow canyon of the 
turbulent river. 


PART TWO. 


Meanwhile Sam had hurried away for 
a Christmas tree of the balsam fir, al- 
ready sparkling with a thousand gems of 
chrystalized whiteness that gleamed and 
glimmered in the rarified air, as he bore 
it home through the swiftly coming 
night. In those high altitudes darkness 
swiftly follows the golden glow of the 
brief twilight. And then he and the 
Cripple, with what help could be given 
by other members of the camp, made 
such brilliantly colored, and strangely- 
fashioned ornaments as their scanty sup- 
ply and unskilled fingers could devise; 
to please the Little Midget when she 
should awake from the delirium of her 
dreams. Of candles they had plenty, 
and from some unknown past the Crip- 
ple brought forth many ideas of other 
Christmases, until the tree promised to 
be a wonder of joy and lovliness to the 
little sufferer when she should see it. 

Many times during the night the Crip- 
ple made his way from Big Pete’s cabin 
to his own and back agan, keeping can- 
dles burning brightly so as to guide the 
one who was to bring that precious doll. 
Many times the doctor wondered if the 
little frame racked by pain could be 
saved long enough to behold with her 
eyes and clasp in her arms that wonder- 
ful doll—many times the worker’s hands 
seemed palsied when the doubt should 
come as to Pete’s finding a doll and get- 
ting back over that long and treacherous 
trail before it was too late—and many 


times doubt almost unnerved the stout 
heart of the doctor lest he give too much 
or too little of the powerful drug, or lest 
the sufferer be too weak to rally when at 
last her eyes should open in conscious- 
ness, and behold the doll and the tree; 
and feel the bounteous love that was 
showered on her by those rough and 
horny-handed pioneers, whose hearts 
were as warm and true as their appear- 
ance was uncouth and unrefined. 


PART THREE. 


The last straggler had just found a 
seat on a dry goods box by the roaring 
fire in the store at The Forks, when the 
door was pushed open by Big Pete, who 
scarcely nodding to those who knew him, 
strode up to the counter and ~vith the 
tone of one who knows what he wants 
and wants only one thing, demanded, 
“Show me your dolls.” The storekeeper 
gasped in astonishment, and fell back 
a step at the stern look on the miner’s 
face. But when the giant added, “And 
be quick about it,” the scant supply was 
laid before him. 

The storekeeper started to replace 
the largest and finest on the shelf with 
the remark, “This one I ordered special 
for Freighter Jim’s little Sally” 

When Big Pete broke in with, “Give 
it to me, Jim’s little Sally can wait.” A 
breathless hush fell on the air—an omi- 
nous silence as though sudden death had 
stalked in their midst, for without a 
word, Freighter Jim rose and faced Big 
Pete. 

Fairly matched for size, for indomitable 
will, for grim determination to play the 
part of a man in whatever they under- 
took; a fierce struggle seemed imminent, 
as Jim drawled out, “If yer looking for 
trouble, Pete, say that again about my 
little Sally”; and then something in Big 
Pete’s face told him no insult was 
meant, and he added, “What is it Pete? 
Is there trouble up at Caribou?” 

“I didn’t mean it, Jim. You know I 
think lots o’ yer little Sally”; and then 
he told them what the doctor had said, 
and why he had come on his desperate 
errand. Quick sympathy showed in every 
face, and Jim insisted that he take the 
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doll— the only suitable one in the store; 
and the others offered help and comfort. 
Nowhere can truer hearts or kindlier 
spirits be found than among the pioneers 
on the far edge of civilization. 

No one knows of the tedious miles on 
the return trip, of the clambering up 
slippery places, of the cautious climbing 
where a false step meant certain de- 
struction, of the winding, zigzag trail so 
often lost in the darkness and regained 
again only by a desperate effort, of the 
torturing doubt lest he fail to reach 
camp in time to save the Little Midget. 


PART FOUR. 


When all was in readiness the doctor 
and the Cripple placed the tree in the 
Midget’s room, right where her eyes 
would first rest upon it, unless—for the 
doctor was saying, “I dare not give her 
another dose, and within the hour she 
will wake up—in this world or the next. 
God grant that Pete may come soon, and 
then, O God, grant us the miracle of a 
life as good as raised from the dead!” 
The doctor was not a praying man, but 
prayer comes naturally to human lips in 
dire extremity. And he added, “If the 
sight of the Christmas tree, and the dolly 
that will go to sleep in your arms will 
only make her sleep—our little girl will 
come through all right.” 

Truly it was a wonderful Christmas 
tree, with its many candles, its lights and 
shades, its brilliant colorings of every 
hue the camp afforded, and all the little 


Ode to the Eucalyptus 


Hark! the rustle of the wind, 
Ever bringing to my mind 

Graceful Eucalyptus trees, 
Swayihg pliant in the breeze. 


trinkets and keepsakes of other Christ- 
mas times and other little boys and girls 
who were only a memory now. 

Dimly the cold gray peaks were be- 
ginning to show in the morning light, as 
the doctor and the Cripple sat down to 
wait. Just then a step was heard on the 
snow, and opening the door, Big Pete 
staggered across the threshold holding a 
large China doll with real hair, and eyes 
that would open and shut—the finest one 
ever seen at The Forks. Tenderly the 
Cripple smoothed down its clothes, 
brushed back the golden hair, and 
placed it on the tree, looking straight at 
the Little Midget. A sound almost like 
a sob, yet with a note of rapturous de- 
light caused them to glance quickly to- 
ward the bed, The Midget was slowly 
stretching out both arms with a look of 
wonderous joy. 

With a swift motion the doctor placed 
the doll in her trembling hands, and she 
whispered, “Just like Christmas, the way 
I dreamed it would be.” And then she 
added, scarcely above a whisper, “Thank 
you all for the beautiful tree. It looks 
as though Mother made it.” And as the 
dolly’s eyes closed in sleep, she gave it 
a loving glance, and with a sigh of per- 
fect content, her own eyes closed in 
peaceful slumber. 

The morning sun rising over the snow- 
capped peaks sent a shaft of golden 
light across the sleeper on the pillow, 
touching the scene with a radiant glory, 
like that of the first Christmas morn. 


By F. H. Mason 


Trees that grow from tiny seeds 
Rapidly, like giant weeds, 
Making in a brief decade 
Trees that cast majestic shade. 


Slender Eucalyptus trees, 
Fav’rite of the honey bees, 

With bright flowers from red to white, 
Shedding fragrance through the night. 
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A Matter of the Wine 


By Raymond S. Bartlett 


j] ERGEANT, I've done it this time.” 
S| Marny’s utterance was strained 
and jerky. He was standing in 
nervous and disordered fashion before 
the bright, but sinister, railing which 
marked the dividing line between crime 
and respectability at the central station. 
“Done what?” Sergeant O’Reilly’s 
glance mingled amusement and mock 
gravity. 

“T’ve killed a man.” Marny’s manner 
showed increased nervousness, while 
perspiration burst from his pores and 
stood out in large beads on his forehead. 

At this particular moment the white 
light, which radiated from twin lamps on 
the sergeant’s desk, dwelt with specula- 
tive interest upon the person of Jack 
Marny, night policeman on the Daily 
Sun. His collar bore one, two, greasy 
finger prints and the brown fedora which 
he held with terrible indecision, as if it 
had, in some subtle way, linked him to 
his terrifying statement, was crumpled 
almost beyond recognition. 

O’Reilly turned for the fraction of a 
moment to Benton, the night bailiff, who 
had just stepped in from the prison. 

“A whole skin-full tonight,” he half- 
whispered and then returned to the fig- 
ure at the desk. 

“Well Marny,” he began judicially,” 
there isn’t much to do but lock you up. 
You needn’t bother with details tonight. 
Dead men and justice must wait until 
the morning. You'd better frish him, 
Benton,” the sergeant accompanied his 
remark with a huge wink. “Perhaps he 
packs a gun.” 

By this time Marny was swaying, ever 
so gently, and leaned to the railing for 
support. A vivid flush was commencing 
to spread from his temples and soon cov- 
ered his entire face. 


“Too late for the las’ run,” he mutter- 
ed, turned at Benton’s beckoning hand 
and walked away, still swaying. 

It wanted an hour to midnight and 
O’Reilly, still at his desk, was address- 
ing Plunkett, who labored alternate 
beats with Marny on the Sun. 

“He looked bad tonight,” the sergeant 
was explaining. “This time he claimed 
murder. Powers tells me he spent most 
of the night down there at the Crescent 
with that bum bunch from the beach. 
My God, Plunkett, the man’s mind will 
snap some day just like that!” iliustrat- 
ing his remark with a vigorous gesture. 

“He stumbled in here about ten o’clock 
all done up and remarked he'd killed a 
man. Benton put him to bed and in the 
morning he'll have the blues for fair.” 

The pause was properly filled by the 
ticking of a clock and from below, in 
Kearny street, the dying traffic sounded. 

“How old is Marny?” The sergeant’s 
words seemed anxious. 

Plunkett seemed to be probing his 
mind for an answer. 

“Darned if I know,” he said at length. 
“He’s been with us so long, nobody 
knows, I guess. I'd hazard fifty at a 
guess. Sometimes I think he’s older. 
Maybe it’s the gray hair though.” 

The sergeant drummed abstractedly 
on the blotter before him. 

“They never quit after they reach 
fifty.” O’Reilly’s words seemed final 
enough. But God! the shame of it! 
Most men are fathers at that age. And 
that man’s mind, Plunkett! I’ve seen 
some mighty tough things over this desk, 
but I’ve never witnessed anything worse 
than the sight of that fine, brainy man, 
dropping down, falling to pieces bit by 
bit, until now—why he’s a common 
bum.” 
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Plunkett nodded thoughtfully, turned 
his mild, middle-aged eyes to the clock, 
then tested his pipe stem by blowing 
through it. 

“Well,” he offered, weighing his words 
carefully,” it can’t go on forever. When 
Marny’s right he’s the best bet on our 
staff but this newspaper game is getting 
past the stage where a man can do what 
HE is doing and get by. He tripped up 
tonight, terribly. Missed a whole page 
full of stuff. Do you think they’ll let 
that happen all the time? Some one of 
these days they’ll throw Mister Marny 
right out on his ear and he’s an old man, 
you know.” 

“You're right,” the sergeant said, get- 
ting ready for a change in shifts. “They 
won't stand for everything. I don’t sup- 
pose, either, the man’s got a cent saved. 
Well,” coming abruptly to an end, “I'll 
see him off to a good start in the morn- 
ing. Trust me for that.” 

When Marny’s eyes opened it was com- 
ing light. He turned his head as if in- 
tending sleep once more, then shivered 
miserably. In the back of his head, 
along the neck, the muscles ached and 
pulled. They were stretching, it seemed, 
to the snapping point. He half-raised 
himself, but when the room _ whirled 
around him, fell back again. Then there 
was the dreadful nausea of the moment, 
the hounding thirst and the horrible 
swaying of the walls around him. 

It seemed as though an hour had 
passed. 

“Lord, my nerves,” he muttered hope- 
lessly and reached for his watch. 

He found that gone and raised himself 
again. This time he held his posture. 
Something was wrong. The gray, unvar- 
nished walls, the single chair at his side 
and the coarse blankets that covered 
him. Then he knew. 

Day was coming now. With the light, 
his thoughts came swarming swiftly, dis- 
cordantly. He recalled a dimly lighted 
booth in the back room of a dance hall 
where he had spent part of the night be- 
fore. An unpleasant, florid looking face 
flashed across his mind’s eye. The 
waiter, of course. Then he was back into 
it again, the stale tobacco smoke, the 


noise of the dancing and— He paused, 
shivering again. 

In the middle of these unpleasant re- 
flections the door of the room opened 
and Benton entered, carrying in his arms 
a sadly battered hat, a clean collar, a 
watch and some money tied in a hand- 
kerchief. 

Marny looked up with instinctive 
shame. Now it was all clear. He had 
spent the night in jail. Not the first 
time, he remembered, and his thoughts 
lashed him. 

“Slept in my clothes again,” he re- 
marked with elaborate, stagy indiffer- 
ence. “Spilled the beans once more.” 

“Spilled the beans,” Benton cried, ex- 
ploding. “My God, Jack, when are you 
gonna get on to yourself. You're old 
enough, by a lot of years, to know better. 
Last night was the worst I ever saw.” 

Marny’s mind was suddenly, alertly 
apprehensive. 

“What was it, Lary?” he groaned, ris- 
ing and attempting some sort of adjust- 
ment to his wrinkled clothes. “Did any- 
thing happen? Anything bad, I mean?” 

“Look here Jack Marny!” Benton was 
openly hostile. “You came in here last 
night pickled to the gills. Peddled some 
line of junk about killing a man. Now 
I don’t mind telling you we're sick of it. 
This isn’t the first time, either, but you 
bet it’s gonna be the last. If you don’t 
quit the stuff (mind you I know the 
game), some day you'll bump off with 
the snakes or you'll kill someone on the 
square. Besides, your job ain’t any pen- 
sion berth.” 

II. 

That night Marny closed up his desk 
in the press room with a shiver. The 
city desk had called him on the phone. 

“Come in when you've finished up.” It 
was Kelty, the night editor, who was 
talking. “We want to see you. That’s 
all I guess.” f 

The city room was redolent with the 
fumes of cheap tobacco but Marny shiv- 
ered in spite of all the warmth. 

“Well,” it was Kelty talking and 
Marny marked the change of inflection 
from his ordinary tone, “turn in your ex- 
pense account tonight. You're through, 
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Jack, for keeps. We've kept you going 
this way now for a year. Last night was 
the limit. You missed that Markin story 
clean, and the Globe printed damn near 
a page of it. Plunkett got a little follow- 
up but there’s an end to newspaper pa- 
tience and friendship, as far as that 
goes.” 
* ak ok ~~ 

It was past midnight when everything 
was settled up. Only a casual nod 
greeted Marny when he left the room 
and when he entered the street, below, 
the fog struck his face like 1 wet towel. 

There had followed him all day, the re- 
lentless insistence of craving, together 
with the torture of fighting back at it. 
All day he had stayed away from the 
places with the swinging doors, the 
places where his friends stood, talking, 
sipping, and pushing the day’s cares 
from them in the tingle of the drink. 
Now, he was through, it seemed. His 
hat still bore traces of the revels of the 
night before. His summer serge was 
leaky and he hugged himself when the 
fog swooped down the asphalt in Market 
street. 

Across the way, Lotta’s Fountain 
dripped with the mist and beyond the 
lights of Kearny street were shining. 
While he stood there, shivering, watch- 
ing, his shoulders commenced to droop, 
ever so little at first, falling at length 
into a final, despairing sag. 

“God, for a drink,” he muttered. 


III. 


Out on Telegraph Hill wraiths of the 
sea fog lay in sleepless, spirit fashion 
above the clustered buildings. Up 
through the mist the siren’s greeting 
came and a bell tolled somewhere, from 
further off, sounding almost Lethean. 

Down a certain, aimless looking alley 
and up a flight of stairs where the gas 
burned by night and the collectors came 
by day, Mrs. O’Ryan was taking toll of 
the night. She was sitting there alone, 
cradling her head between her hands and 
looking up, only to mark the clock. Past 
twelve o’clock. Her sharpened knees 
outlined themselves under the folds of 
the dress and when she stirred it was 


with nerves a’flutter as if she were wait- 
ing for some new dread, some fresh hu- 
miliation for her day. 

In a back room of the Crescent Cafe 
Billy O’Ryan, aged twenty-six, became 
suddenly conscious of the fact that his 
money was gone. Further, his muddled 
mind took note of the truth that there 
was no wine on the table before him. In 
short, Billy’s appetite had passed the 
limits of his purse by some odd thou- 
sands of dollars. All of which was bad. 
The noise of the evening’s merrymaking, 
filaments of light smoke that took shape 
in the air before him and the whole vast 
reek and rush of dancing and drinking, 
none of it brought comfort to his heart. 
Hence, his attitude was something be- 
tween that of a rhymeless poet and @ 
street car conductor short in his 
accounts. 

At this particular moment Jack Marny 
had turned his steps into Kearny street. 
He paused at Geary to set his watch by 
the Western Union time. He bought a 
copy of the Globe, pushed the paper into 
his pocket mechanically, and tried for a 
moment to stop the torrent of his 
thoughts. 

They all led him one way. He rubbed 
his forehead with his hand. Started to 
move, nervously, then halted. A sudden 
impulse stirred him at this juncture and 
without more ado he swung into a brisk 
stride, heading for Pacific street. 

When Marny turned into this 
thoroughfare his mind was running riot. 
There had been countless, willful, little 
whispers from the street a “murmur” at 
his ear. His tongue was dry and pressed 
against the roof of his mouth. The 
lights around him called and called. 
They hunted him like eyes. From the 
Crescent Cafe there came forth, on the 
night air, the noise of celebrating. 
Voices, singing in a dozen keys, mingled 
with the raucus strumming of a guitar. 
The lights danced and jiggled. The 
subtle whispers urged. With a despera- 
tion, born of mad resolve, Marny cast 
all bands that fettered from him and a 
moment later the doors of the place were 
swinging behind his form. 

In the back room, where Marny was 
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accustomed to drink, because no one 
bothered him there with the exception of 
the waiter who served the drinks, he 
came upon the figure of Billy O’Ryan 
deep in the throes of thirst. Billy’s 
brow was furrowed and his thoughts 
were of the grape. Marny called for the 
waiter and ordered wine. 

Of course Billy would have a drink. 
Marny watched him thoughtfully, at 
first, as the young man raised the glass 
to anxioys lips, tasted his own and 
marked the play of passions in the 
other’s face. 

“Blue eyes,” Marny found himself 
ruminating. “Not bad at heart, I sup- 
pose. Lord, though, I hope he doesn’t 
tell his story.” In the meantime, the 
wine; that was coursing in Billy’s veins, 
commenced to talk. 

Of course he told Marny all about it. 
The mother at home (always a mother, 
Marny reflected), the old line about no 
work (he wants more wine, of course), 
and so forth and so on. Marny listened, 
politely attentive. He had heard this 
thing before. Case hardened, he was, 
to it. “Always a mother, a sick wife or 
something,” he reflected. And then the 
sly little people of the claret commenc- 
ed to mount up and up into his own 
brain and Billy’s story touched him. 

Marny was far from the state of being 
under. Only, the grime and reek that 
cluttered about the place, the music of 
the broken down guitar and the mutter- 
ings of Billy, all were blended into some- 
thing that was close to music, reposeful, 
dreamy. 

“After all,” he concluded, with a smile, 
“it isn’t the wicked world they tell 
about.” 

Billy was weeping now. “Yes, yes, 
the poor mother.” Marny reflected and 
commenced to find a kind of pity for the 
boy. 

“Too bad, youngster, 
found himself saying. 

Just at this juncture the waiter pass- 
ed the door that opened on Marny’s pri- 
vate, palace chamber. Weeping is 
never tolerated in dance halls. You can 
break the furniture, complain about the 
service and raise general earth-disturb- 


too bad,” he 


ing hell, but you must never cry. 

“Look here,” the white aproned indi- 
vidual offered, entering the room. “Cut 
that stuff out. We don’t want no 
bawlin’ in THIS place. Besides, you’ve 
had enough. Yes, I mean YOU,” look- 
ing through Billy’s eyes. 

The O’Ryan individual looked up and 
tearfully remonstrated. And then he 
spilled his wine. 

“I said to cut it out.” The waiter’s 
words bristled business. “You'd better 
take the air. I’m sick of your photo- 
graph around here anyhow.” 

With that he took the hapless Billy 
by the collar. Waiters in Pacific street 
have a way of doing this that is quite 
convincing. 

It came with a sudden, spurting point 
of fire. The waiter released his hold on 
Billy’s collar, threw his hands up over 
his head, coughed oddly and then 
dropped. Marny regarded him in the 
flash of a second where he had tumbled 
to the floor and considered how white 
and mean he looked there. 

Then he turned to Billy. The boy’s 
gun had dropped to the table, where it 
smoked and steps were approaching. 

“Look here,” he said. The words were 
pregnant, burning. Sudden resolve was 
pictured in his eyes. “Get out of here. 
There’s the back door and then the 
alley. Leave the gun here. You know 
the way. Go home, boy, to your mother. 
I know the gang in here, leave it to me 
to fix things up.” 

And Billy slipped away. 
the gun lay quiet on the table. 

e os & * 

It was Plunkett talking. 

“How did it happen sergeant?” 

“Just as I said it would.” The other’s 
words were final. “He got stewed up 
of course. This time he killed a man. 
Some waiter down at the Crescent I be- 
lieve. You must know the joint.” 

“Were there no extenuating circum- 
stances?” Plunkett’s words ran together 
dejectely. 

“Not any that I have heard of,” the 
sergeant answered. “Appears to be a 
clean case of murder. He'll get the 
limit this time, sure.” 


Meanwhile 





A Tale for the Benefit of Husbands 


By Frances L. Cooper 


O, this is not the raving of a drug- 
fiend, nor the hysterical babbling 

of a nervous, coffee drinking 
woman. While I admit the consumption 
of an ordinary amount of the pleasant 
drink, I am quite sure that it is not 
enough to affect me to any extent. 

I am just an ordinary, normal young 
wife, who can’t write a page without 
some sort of personal pronoun in every 
line. I am not timid nor excessively 
imaginative. I am newly arrived in a 
strange city and live in a lovely little 
bungalow in a new suburb. I haven't 
had time to acquire even a cat. 

It was last week, Saturday night. Sup- 
per was ready—pot-roast and mashed 
potatoes—and I was playing over some 
old pieces and keeping up the fire in the 
library. The wind was cold, with oc- 
casional spatters of rain to remind one 
of the stormy night. Everything looked 
so comfortable and homey that I was 
puffed with pride when I heard Peter’s 
step. Leap is a better word. He simply 
tore in, and, before I could say “hello,” 
he was upstairs throwing things into his 
grip. A few minutes later he was gone, 
supperless, his explanation sinking in 
my brain. He had unexpected out-of- 
town business. He would eat on the 
train. I was to stay with my sole wom- 
an acquaintance, Mrs. Brawley. He 
would return tomorrow. 

But Mrs. Brawley was out of town! 
I could not foist byself on anyone else! 
I must stay alone! 

Shuddering I surveyed the pot-roast. 
The beautiful pot-roast! I ate. The 
goodnéss of the meal was there, but 
without Peter, it was flat. Indeed, it 
reminded me of the novelistic express- 
ion that “the food had lost its savor.” 

When through, I made the kitchen 


spick and span in a hurry, for my 
thoughts turned toward the fire and the 
newest magazine. Especially attractive 
was the new detective serial. Happily 
I snapped out the dining-room lights 
and began. 

The fire crackled, and in my absorp- 
tion, slowly died down. The story held 
me. None of the usual noises nor the 
increasing whistle of the storm made 
the slightest impression on my hearing. 
I devoured “She was standing beside it, 
staring with fixed and glassy eyes at 
something in the lower hall.” And I 
leaped and stared with popping eyes! 
I needed them too badly to permit them 
to become glassy. For at this intense 
moment our electric lights gave a quiver- 
ing flicker and expired. Thanking my 
stars for the red coals, I stood with my 
back to them, peering into the surround- 
ing gloom. Above the sigh and moan of 
the wind, reason assured me that the 
ghastly, luminous spot in the dining- 
room was merely a reflected gleam from 
the library. 

And so my mind reassured me and 
kept on reassuring me, but did not suc- 
ceed until the faraway power plant de- 
cided to pursue its usual function. The 
detective story was not resumed. I 
dared not risk it. Being a serial, it 
would leave off at some hair lifting 
place without the finishing comfort of a 
satisfying conclusion. So I seated my- 
self, first, though ashamed of such ig- 
noble weakness, turning on every down- 
stairs light. The chair I took was in the 
corner by the chimney where a full view 
of the lower house could be obtained. I 
also heaped the grate with pitchy sticks. 

Calmness restored, the volume that 
endeavored to hold my attention was a 
volume of dignified, placid poetry. Sure- 
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ly nothing could be more productive of 
mental ease. But any notion of tran- 
quility fled with the abrupt, terrifying 
jingle of the telephone bell. To answer, 
it was necessary to go into the back 
hall. Recalling this fact with rising 
horror, I remembered there was no light! 
The bulb had been broken yesterday. I 
hesitated. Loud and long shrilled the 
bell. It might be Peter! Boldly I ad- 
vanced without a backward glance. 
“Hold the phone,” bade a commanding 
operator. I held that phone, held it, 
held it! My grasp grew frenzied. My 
eyes as frantically glared at the faint 
lustre which denoted the cheerful be- 
havior of the librarly lights. 

Still I waited—and a door shut softly, 
with a little pushing noise as if of wind 
sucked under it. Soundlessly, with a 
suffocating! throat, I slipped the receiver 
back on the hook. Upon my straining 
ears came a faint rasp; such a rasp as 
some one crouching on the floor might 
make. A creak as if a man roughly shod 
had incautiously tried to rise. Para- 
lyzed and listening, I stood there; again 
the stealthy door sound immediately fol- 
lowed by a rattling thump! Oh! And 
I forgot the pounding of my heart in the 
tearful relief which followed. 

“Why,” reason reminded me quite se- 
verely, “have you forgotten your care- 
less habit of propping umbrellas any- 
where and everywhere? That the pan- 
try door has no latch, and that a draft 
from the neglectfully open kitchen win- 
dow would close it?” Of course! My 
intellect was equal to the occasion. 

Jauntily I banged out a gay song upon 
the piano, but now the player attach- 
ment was employed. In spite of an intel- 
lect, the real Me was unable to put 
enough force in her fingers. After a 
half hour of mad music I resolved upon 
a march to bed. Again the firm advance 
without a backward glance. Out went 
the dining-room globes, out in the li- 
brary! Nothing around me but dark. 
Deep, fathomless dark. No hope but the 
pale and _ spiritless hall illumination 
above. With heroic control I mounted 
those winding stairs with a sauntering 
air of bravado, with a meditative mein. 


But it was the most active meditating 
ever indulged in by my very average 
brain. The subject which filled my 
bursting thought was this: 

Could I reach the top of the stairs 
without throwing that rearward peep in 
search of the skeleton, which, in my 
childhood days, I felt sure was ever 
ready to pounce on my defenseless back? 

Well, I am proud to say that the march 
ended in victory. With chin stiffly set 
I walked without a quickened step into 
my bedroom, turned on the lights and 
slowly, masterfully locked the door! I 
knew myself quite well. Had I weaken- 
ed, panic would have followed, then a 
gasping and maddened rush into the 
room, the indispensible snap of cheering 
electrics, and a bound upon the bed to 
huddle for a while with fearful ‘expec- 
tations of new fears to come. 

My confidence somewhat restored by 
this admirable conduct, it was a fairly 
simple matter to put out the hall light 
which had been forgotten in the conflict. 
But for all my acquired poise the hand 
that relocked the door shook. 

Hastily I undressed. An animal in- 
stinct newly aroused made me burrow 
deep into the warm coverings. I felt 
secluded, almost protected. Then, slug- 
gishly the idea grew; the smugness en- 
folding me more securely than a thou- 
sand blankets was not courage. It was 
due to the yellow of that beastly chan- 
delier! To “Onwards, Christian Sol- 
diers” forcefully hummed through set 
teeth, set to prevent a sick imitation of 
castenets from clattering in the quiet 
room, I threw back the covers. I rose. I 
pulled the curtains wide. I did not care 
who saw me from the street, for at least 
I could and did obtain some comfort 
from the distant corner arc-light. Last 
of all, raging at myself, { locked my 
closet door, conscious, as I did so, that 
it was the most foolish of all my idotic 
actions—to imprison a lot of poor little 
dresses! 

Then I committed the fateful deed, 
which, to me, was as the Chair to the 
criminal. Only I did not have that pros- 
pect of oblivion which awaits the mur- 
derer. 
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In other words, by a thrust of a rigid 
forefinger, I plunged myself into dark- 
ness. 

Minute after minute, and then some 
more, until five had passed. I know, for 
I counted the tick-tocks of the alarm 
on the dresser. After contemplating 
with an unwinking stare, the blackness 
on the far side of the room, I turned to 
the windows whence came the afore- 
said street corner gleam. But as I turn- 
ed, the suffocating heart-pounding sen- 
sation filled my _ throat. Heavens! 
What wa—! There by the east window 
hung my pale pink kimona, and, in the 
momentary faint beam of a turning au- 
tomobile, had been transformed into a 
most effective spectre. My self scorn 
was dreadful. I shut my eyes and, as a 
punishment, dug around in my memory 
for the remnants of my high school ge- 
ometry. What is a locus?—I drearily 
questioned myself. Something about a 
point or a line. No, it was a point. Or 
maybe it was a perpendicular—sleepily, 
dimly, two silvery, soothing tinkles sank 
into my wavering senses. Ah! Found! 
They were the points of my loc- 

I was awake. Painlessly, thoroughly 
awake. I had aroused without that doz- 
ing so often filled with terrors climax- 


ed by an endless fall from which one is 
rescued by a timely return to wakeful- 
ness. Day, plain old day was around 
me, filling every cranny with its com- 
monplace presence. Crossly I slapped at 
a fly and missing him, rose and deliber- 
ately pursued the unfortunate insect 
with a swatter until my murderous in- 
stinct was satisfied. Yawningly won- 
dering whether Peter would be late to 
supper, I splashed, dressed and break- 
fasted. I made the house neat and put 
fresh flowers in the vases. I practiced 
for an hour, and, when I had read the 
morning paper, finished the detective in- 
stallment, leaving the characters group- 
ed prosaically around the fountain in 
their back yard. Rather bored by my- 
self, I rounded out an ordinary day, but 
began to brighten when preparing 
Peter’s supper. By the time he arrived 
I was very gay. Joyously I welcomed 
him and happily demanded the details 
concerning his trip. 

And then Peter asked me how I en- 
joyed the evening at Mrs. Brawley’s. He 
was horrified to learn of my lonely night. 

“But do you mean to say you stayed 
here all alone?” he exclaimed. 

“Why, Peter!” and I laughed, “You 
don’t suppose that I was afraid!” 





In the West 


By Thomas Damourjian Wallace 


You may scan skies drifting blue 


That you think of fairest hue; 


You may feel you've seen of beauty all that man can view, 
But until you’ve spent a season where the sun takes nightly rest 
You have yet to know what Nature is, and all that she can do, 

In the West, the West, the West! 


You may visit every seaside 


. "Till you've bathed in every tide; 


You may scale the steepest stretch that to the heavens guide, 

But you'll find no happier haven, no sweeter isle of rest 

Than where the slopes of mountains greet the great Pacific wide— 
In the West, the West, the West! 
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Inga of the Old Infirmary 


By Baily Johnson 


OD! but I hate it—the big old pile 
of red bricks—I hate every brick 

~ of it. I’ve hated it all my life, and 
that is—let me see—I don’t remember, 
but yesterday I heard the superintend- 
ent’s wife telling a visitor that I was 
over seventy; yes, that’s it — seventy. 
Seventy years I’ve hated it for I was 
born here—bad luck to me! 

Oh but I hate the woman who bore me 
—I do not call her, Mother—she was no 
mother to me. I do not hate her because 
she had me the way she did—-mind that! 

If she had kept me I would have 
worked my fingers to the bone to do 
back for her—but no! she left me here, 
the helpless babe of her own body and 
went away. 

Not with the man who had me. Lord! 
but I hate him, too, because having had 
me he would not father me as a man 
should. 

No, it was not with him that she went 
away—but the uncle—damn him!—her 
uncle, the one I hate most of all, and my 
life has been full of hates—of but one 
thing in my life have I had good and 
plenty, and that is HATE!—Oh, yes, 
there is always plenty of hate in the Old 
Infirmary. I wonder sometimes if it is 
so outside, always hate—hate—hate, and 
only enough love now and then like the 
candles we used to burn, just enough 
light to show how dark it is. 

The old man, her uncle is dead now, 
so they say, and resting in his grave— 
and I am glad he is! I hope that the 


worms gnaw him so that he cannot rest 
even there in his grave—that old man 
who told my mother if she would desert 
me and leave me here he would overlook 
everything and take her back to her 
home—he was rich, they say—and my 
mother like the good for nothing huzzy 


that she was, left me here and went with 
him—think of that will ye—there was a 
mother for ye! They say there is a 
many of ’em like her outside there—and 
here, too, plenty of ’em to come and go 
clickety-click on their little high heels 
and leave their babies to be sent to the 
“Home” they have for such. They don’t 
keep ’em here any more like they did 
me—I don’t know why but they don’t. 
But there has been now and then one 
different. I mind one quiet little thing 
that had her baby here and wouldn’t 
leave it go. She was bound that she’d 
keep it, and she did, too, and carried it 
off with her a-laughing and a-cooing in 
her arms—Lord; if I’d had a mother like 
that what wouldn’t I a’ done for her? 

But no! off she goes and that’s the 
last o’ her. I never heard how she lived 
or how she died—and I don’t care either 
—damn her! All I know is that thinking 
of it all gnaws and gnaws me like I hope 
the worms do at the old uncle who coax- 
ed her away. 

So, I’ve never had anybody—no own 
folks at all. Of course we’er had super- 
intendants and their wives, some good 
and some bad, but even the best of ’em 
don’t care much only for their own folks. 

Once as I was a-talking about it, one 
of the old, old women spoke up and she 
says—“You have too—there’s God!—God 
loves you, man—he does so!” 

“God!” I laughs—“I don’t know no 
more about Him than I do about that 
mother o’ mine who got me into this and 
then left me! All I know about Him is 
that he’s a good one to swear by when 
you get so mad at the meanness of 
things that you can’t stand it and all 
you can do is to swear and bear it.” 

Says the old woman, “Man, don’t ye 
never read your Bible?” 
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“Bible!” I says—“I never had one and 
if I had I couldn’t read it—and I’m 
mighty glad on it that I can’t read, its 
saved me that much, grumbling and jaw- 
ing for reading over books when I ought 
to be slaving and working—ye are darn 
right I’m glad I was never learnt to read 
and write—I’ve had jawing enough for 
resting a bit now and then, let alone for 
the reading.” 

Seems like they think a feller ought to 
keep right on a-pegging, no matter how 
he feels. Well—maybe there’ll come a 
morning when these old lame legs can’t 
crawl out of the bed and then maybe 
they’ll leave me be to rest a bit. 

Work! Lord; the hard work I've al- 
ways done! One day I was tugging 
away at the heavy old barrel churn— 
churning away with might and main 
and a lady visitor and the superintend- 
ent’s wife comes along and I heard the 
lady—I ain’t deaf like most of the old 
critters here and I heard her plain— 
“Poor old fellow,” she says, “I suppose 
he’s really earned enough in his long 
life to buy the whole Infirmary!” And it’s 
so too—lI’ve worked enough to own every 
damned red brick of it. 

“Maybe,” the superintendent’s wife 
spoke up in her sharp way, “but on the 
other hand he’s been a county charge all 
his life—for over seventy years the 
county has been taking care of him!” 

“Care!” God, I could have spit in her 
face—CARE!—a change o’ colored shirts 
and over-alls against bath-day—a snitch 
of skim-milk pieced out with water most 
likely to make it go round for the tea, 
and the superintendent’s family and 
their relations and the hired help drink- 
ing cream and eating cream on every- 
thing on earth they can eat cream on, 
and us without a scrap of butter day in 
and day out, with maybe an egg or two at 
Easter and a bit o’ chicken at Christmas 
and good luck to ye if you don’t get what 
you don’t want dumped on to your plate 
—you hankering for a good meaty thigh 
and getting a scraggy neck, and there 
ye are with that neck on your mind till 
Christmas again, unless there might be 
another bite with the “fair’day lunch. 

“Fair” day!—now that’s THE day for 


me. That’s the day I think on from one 
year’s end to another—it beats Christ- 
mas for me. All year I save up my nickels 
and pennies when I get any for doing 
something extra for the hired help and 
have it to spend “Fair” day on the 
“Merry-go-round.” 

All my life long I’ve hankered to ride 
horses; but I never sat on one in my 
life—only the superintendent’s family 
and the hired help uses the horses—so 
all day at the Fair, off and on I ride up 
all my nickels cn the horses of the 
“Merry-go-round.” 

And once some children pointed at me 
—‘See that funny old man, he rides and 
rides!” they said. I saw them and I 
heard them—damn them—why should 
they have everything and I nothing? 

Why is it? I can’t see why some 
should have everything and others of 
us nothing. It gnaws when I think of it 
—there’s always something to gnaw and 
hurt—the neck o’ the chicken to spoil 
even Christmas and the children point- 
ing their fingers on “Fair” day. 

But the day after the old soldier died 
they didn’t point their fingers at me— 
that was a great day—that “Fair” day 
was. 

The old soldier and his wife was here 
a good while. He had a pension but he 
was a little “off” in his head from being 
shot in the war so they made them come 
here and turn their pension in. But they 
always get him nice soldier clothes to 
wear out o’ the money. The old woman 
died first, and then after while he took 
to his bed, and he was mighty thirsty all 
that last sickness, nothing would do him 
but fresh water out o’ the well at the 
barn, and when I could, sometimes I'd 
go and get him some—and so a week 
before he died, he had me to open a box 
he had and there was two white shirts 
in it—and he kept one to be buried in 
and gave me the other. 

I'd never had a white shirt till that. 
And he had two suits of soldier clothes. 
The new suit he’d never worn, he kept 
to be buried in, but the other suit he gave 
me—it fitted me fine—Lord! I scarcely 
knew myself that “Fair” morning when 
I looked in the dark window in the hall. 
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You can’t see nothing but your head 
in the little glass in the Dormitory 
where we comb—but in the dark window 
in the hall you can see clear to your feet 
—I looked like the soldier I'd like to have 
been if I'd had my way about some 
things. And when I was riding on the 
“Merry-go-round,” there was the nicest 
little chap kept looking at me and I 
heard him whisper to his little sister— 
“That’s an old soldier—see his clothes— 
I bet he’s thinking how he used to ride 
horses when he went to war.” 

And I never told him no different—for 
if it wasn’t true it ought to have been 
by good rights—so I let it go. But I be- 
lieve that was the best “Fair” day I ever 
had—I mind of earning five nickels that 
year and I had a big time riding that day. 

If only it would come oftener—“Fair” 
day. A year seems a long time to wait 
—it does so. Every little while I ask 
them, “How long is it to Fair time?” 
When you are looking ahead it seems so 
long and when you look away back, it 
seems so short. It doesn’t seem so very 
long ago that I was a kid with jet-brown 
hair—they said I was a pretty baby— 
yes, they did. 

And I could talk as good as anybody 
till that time they turned the hose with 
ice cold water on me. 

The way it was, I had been hoeing in 
the field with the men the day before, 
till I was near fit to drop, and this morn- 
ing when they got ready to go, one of 
the hoes was missing, and they blamed 
it on to me, hiding it so I wouldn’t have 
to go to the field again. And when I 
wouldn’t tell where it was (I couldn't, 
for I didn’t know; all I knew was that I 
put mine with the rest the night before) 
then they stood me up in the extra big 
reservoir tank in the cellar and turned 
the hose on me, and when I didn’t tell 
they kept it turned on till the tank was 
full up to my neck—and then here come 
the old chicken-woman with the hoe— 
she’d found it where the superintend- 
ent’s kid had dug fish-worms for bait 
the night before and like he always did, 
he left it right where he used it. They 
took me out then, but I couldn’t talk, my 
teeth just shivered and chattered and 


they do yet when I try to talk. I’ve stut- 
tered ever since. 

I was dreadful sick after that and they 
was pretty scared thinking I'd die—and 
the old chicken woman had let it out, so 
some of ’em knew what ailed me. 

Maybe ’twould have been better if I 
had died then; ’twould have saved me a 
pile of hard work and more jawing than 
I can remember. 

I say what’s the use of living anyway, 
if you can’t ever do anything that you 
want to or can’t ever have any of the 
things you want—what’s the use? I say. 

Damn it all! 

It does make me laugh sometimes to 
hear the preachers that come out some 
times of a Sunday afternoon — fat 
smooth slick-looking fellers like the 
calves in the Spring that take all the 
new milk except for the superintendent’s 
family and leave us without half enough 
to g6 around, that’s what they make me 
think of, talking about what a blessing 
it is to have such a nice peaceful re- 
treat to be in! I don’t see where the 
treat comes in and peaceful! Lord—I 
wish ’em all the good luck to have to 
come here and live and see what it’s 
like—that’s what I wish on 'em—if it’s 
so good why shouldn’t they take their 
turn enjoying it—Humph! 

I reckon ’twould be with them as it 
was with the old chap who stood up by 
the power-house one noon and slashed 
his throat from ear to ear. I suppose 
that’s what makes that ball o’ fire hang 
there o’ nights like a big lantern hung 
on nothing. Many a night I’ve watched 
it over the spot where the old man’s 
blood ran into the ground where he fell 
down. 

I don’t know whether you'd call that 
ball o’ fire a ghost or not—but the old 
soldier used to say there was always 
liable to be ghosts where folks had kill- 
ed themselves, and there’s other things 
round here queerer than that ball o’ fire 
—and God knows there’s a many killed 
themselves rather than live here any 
longer. 

I don’t know how ’tis—maybe some 
can see more than others. But anyway 
there was a boy here once—he was as 
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tall as a man but not very strong, grow- 
ing so fast. So they put him in as night 
watch. And every hour he had to make 
the rounds of the barns and building and 
yard to see that everything was all right. 
And long about two o’clock one night he 
came runing into the cellar where one 
of the barn-men slept and called him up 
—he said the boy was as white as a 
sheet. 

“You'll have to finish the watch,” he 
told the man—‘“I can’t—I’ll never go out 
in that yard again at night. I’ve seen the 
most horrible things that a man ever saw 
—lI’ve got to get to bed!” 

He was that scared he could scarcely 
speak above a whisper, and the man 
went with him into his room and he went 
in and locked the door and the man went 
out and finished the watch and he didn’t 
see nor hear nothing—not a thing! 

But the next day when they climbed 
over the transom to see what was the 
matter—they found the boy just as he’d 
dropped down in the bed with his 
clothes on—dead! He was plumb scared 
to death with whatever it was he saw 
out there in the black night—I don’t 
want ever to see what he saw. I’ve never 
seen much—but what I did see was good 
and plenty for me. 

"Twas the man on the stairs that I 
saw. One of the queer things about him 
was that if you SAW him you never 
heard anything—but if you was where 
you couldn’t see him you would always 
hear him. They that slept near by that 
stairs would hear him come _ tromp, 
tromp up the steps about half way and 
then stop—never go up nor down—just 
stop right there—part way up. But I 
saw him. 

The old chicken-woman was better 
than some of ’em to me when I was a 
lad and I used to turn to of an evening 
sometimes and help her when she pared 
the potatoes for the cook at night. As I 
sat there in the cellar kitchen a-helping, 
all of a sudden she gave me a nudge 
with her elbow and [ looked up—there 
he was! What there was of him—a 
black haired, black whiskered, broad- 
shouldered fellow, but all there was to 
him as we could ever see, was that head 


and shoulders that seemed to float part 
way up the stairs and then ‘twas gone 
—went out just like a candle when you 
blew it out. There wasn’t a single 
sound as it went up them steps and yet 
as I said if you happened to be in 
another room you'd hear that tramp, 
tramp, tramp up them few steps-—-with- 
out a sign of legs or feet to tramp with 
as you could see. And I’ve seen it often 
enough. And 'twan’t nobody at all that 
I'd ever seen, and the old chicken-worn- 
an said he must have been there before 
her time. 

Then there’s the old lady in an old 
fashioned black dress that parades 
around the halls in the old women’s part. 
Those that don’t happen to see her, can 
hear her go pat, pat, pat in her stocking 
feet. And there’s the thing that comes 
in the corner of the old women’s dorm- 
itory where that one hung herself to the 
bedstead with a sheet. You can hear 
that flouncing around there like it was 
knocking the chair over, and when they 
get up to sce, so they say, everything is 
all quiet and everything in place; but 
the minute they get back to bed it be- 
gins again. 

And the ghosts ain’t all like folks 
either—one is a big black bird that flut- 
ters into the barn-men’s room in the 
cellar and perches himself or herself 
on the bed-post—it’s the room where 
the idiot girl died that got cooked to 
death in the bath tub when another fool- 
ish girl turned the boiling water on her. 
The old barn-man says that you ain't 
hurt ‘em when they was alive they 
won’t hurt you any. And he’s got used 
to the bird now he says so he don’t pay 
no attention to it. But ’twouldn’t be me 
that would want to sleep there—but I 
suppose it’s with him about the bird as 
it is with me with the bed-bugs—I’ve got 
so used to them that they can gnaw on 
me all they want to and they don’t keep 
me awake—Lord! I don’t mind bed-bugs 
but I tell you what I do draw the line on 
and that’s—RATS! 

Dead or alive I don’t want no truck 
with RATS! 

Rats is mighty curious critters. They 
are so! And ther’s always been an awful 
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many ‘round here—I’d think there would 
be more of ’em come back as haunts but 
I never heard tell of but one and that’s 
the rat without legs that crawls over 
the old bureau in one of the women’s 
rooms. You wouldn’t get me to sleep in 
that rcom—nor stay in it eithe.. I don’t 
want no truck with rats dead or alive— 
no, sir! 

I can’t tell the time o’ day by no clock 
but I can guess it straight enough and I 
know that when them rats gets a notion 
of going some place they come every 
night at just the same time—yes, they 
will! And if they gets a bite and taste 
of human flesh and blood there’s no 
keeping ’em away. No matter how bright 
a light you keep burning they’ll watch 
beside your bed till you get sound asleep 
and then they’ll go at ye. 

I mind now of that bed in the corner 
where the women said old “Sawmill” 
used to sleep. They used to call her that 
because she snored like a sawmill 
whistle. Well, a rat got after her and 
bit a couple of times on her finger. And 
after that she got sent away. So they 
puts this here sick woman in her bed. 
And Lord! she hadn’t been there long 
when one night about nine o’clock she 
let out a screech that brought every- 
body a-flying. Seems she had taken a 
drink o’ milk and dozed off to sleep and 
the first thing she knew something bit 
clean through her upper lip. But when 
she screeched and raised up Mr. Rat let 
go. He’d put four teeth clear through 
her lip though. And everybody said it 
was a wonder he hadn’t torn her whole 
lip clean away. 

Well after that, they kept a light burn- 
ing but the rat would come every night 
at just the same time and watch for her 
to go to sleep—she’d hear him—she was 
too scared to sleep—and when she 
would peek over the edge of the bed she 
could see him and then he’d walk away. 
But the third night the superintendent 
got a whack at him—’twas a big gray 
wharf rat as big as a half grown kitten 
—yes, sir, I draw the line at rats. I’ve 
got used to mice running over my bed 
and the bed-bugs and the flies and the 


cockroaches—although I must say them 
pale white fellers do make me squamish 
especially when they turn up at break- 
fast cooked in my oatmeal. But Lord! 
Flies and cockroaches ain’t a patchin’ 
to what we have had in our victuals. 
Take it before we got that new thing to 
set on the range when they used to cook 
our meat in the big iron kettle in the 
arch made for it—it used to set there of 
course all night. 

"Twas supposed to be covered up but 
anyhow one time a snake creeps in and 
gets stewed up with the corn beef. There 
always was a big nest of adders down 
there in the cellar, but I guess it wasn’t 
none of them. I guess ’twas just a com- 
mon snake, cause it didn’t kill none of us 
that eat out of that batch of meat. 
Another time we get rat mixed in—and 
that didn’t kill us neither—but as I said I 
can stand the other things so long as it 
isn’t rats! I can’t abide rats nohow, 
dead or alive, raw or cooked. 

God! Talk about hell! If there’s a 
worse one than I’ve lived in all my life 
—it will be a bad one all right. But I 
notice this, that most of ’em here seem 
mighty glad to drop out of this when 
their time comes. 

Of course there is some that do hate 
mortal bad to be planted up there in 
that moving patch in the medder. 

You see they fence off a patch up 
there in that medder and when the patch 
gets full they just pull up the fence and 
take up another patch to bury in and 
mow over the other. 

Lord! What a hay crop they get off 
that medder! They’ve gone over the 
whole medder now so much they’re get- 
ting to be two and three deep and the 
grave digger hits into the old graves 
every now and then and some don’t like 
the idea much—but me—damn it, what 
do I care? I say the more the merrier. 
I’ve got used to sleeping in a dormitory 
same as I’ve got used to the biting of the 
bugs. 

And the worms—Gosh darn ’em! Let 
’em gnaw—I reckon when it comes to 
that, I'll be asleep—too sound asleep to 
care or know. 
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WHERE EAST MEETS WEST 


Purpose of the Department on Oriental Affairs: 


Many of the most thoughtful people on the Pacific Coast earnestly believe that here, where 
East meets West, we should take the lead in developing a sympathetic, intelligent and constructive 


understanding between the Occident and the Orient. 


They are deeply convinced that the peace of 


the future will depend upon such an understanding, and that this Coast is the strategic geographical 
point from which should go forth a sound leadership in these matters. Only by such leadership can 


the next great world war be prevented. 


In order to do a small part for the constructive peace that is now the earnest hope of all far- 
seeing men and women, the Overland Monthly has inaugurated this department, and in doing so 
frankly asks the co-operation and support of the thoughtful people of the West. 

Letters and manuscripts dealing with matters that fit into the aim of the department will be 
gladly received, also photographs of the Far East. A stamped, addressed envelope must be enclosed 


for the return of unavailable matter. 


CHRISTIANIZING AT TOO BIG A COST 


HE time has come when a few 
IT! frank statements should be made 
—— regarding the activities of certain 
American missionaries in the Orient. 
Those who are working to preserve the 
unity of the Orient and the peace of the 
world have been compelled to regard 
some forms of missionary enterprise in 
the Far East as dangerous and mis- 
chievous. There is a growing tendency 
on the part of some missionaries and 


large missionary organizations to 
thoughtlessly meddle with matters en- 
tirely outside the scope of their purposes. 
They do not appear to recognize that, 
in so doing, they not only menace the 
peace of the Orient but their own 
chances to influence it by the ideals of 
Christian civilization. 

It is not the desire of this editorial to 
make a sweepng criticism of all mission- 
aries, for, in the development of the 
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Orient, names that stand out above all 
others are the names of missionaries, 
but there are missionaries in the J’ar 
East who should not have been sent 
there, or, at least, not before they had 
been properly tested, trained and dis- 
ciplined. The average missionary is a 
victim of environment. He is usually a 
mar with an intense conviction and a 
great desire to serve. His convictions 
are first formed in Sunday School, and 
they develop along the lines of the 
hymn: 

“Far, far away, 
ness dwelling, 
Millions of souls forever may be lost, 

Who, who will go, Salvation's 
story telling, 

Who, who will go, counting not the 
cost.” 

This is hardly a song that a diplomat 
would sing, and yet every missionary to 
the Far East must be a diplomat. Even 
if he thinks they dwell in heathen dark- 
ness out there, he should not allow this 
thought to govern his attitude toward 
them. 

When the missionary leaves his na- 
tive land, a pure-blooded provincial both 
in national patriotism and in religion, 
knowing nothing of international ques- 
tions and racial aspirations, he is like- 
ly to make some very grave mistakes, 
especially in the Orient. His chief de- 
sire is to make Christians, and to make 
as good a showing as possible. When 
the missionary reaches his chosen field 
he is immediately shut up with a partic- 
ular people. He usually becomes one of 
this particular people. He absorbs their 
prejudices and takes sides with them in 
their resentment of real or imaginary 
wrongs done to them by other nations. 
Quite often, sometimes openly, he sides 
with them in revolution and rebellion. 
It is very natural that he should do so, 
because his desire is to make them feel 
that he is their big brother. In this way 
he often gets outside of his sphere and 
becomes a troublesome factor in interna- 
tional relations. 

It is very noticeable that the mission- 
ary who goes to Korea becomes Korean 
in his sympathies, and so likewise, the 


in heathen dark- 


Japanese missionary takes the point of 
view of the Nipponese and the missionary 
to China sympathizes with the Chinese. 
Before any man or woman is sent to the 
Orient as a messenger of Christianity 
he should become thoroughly acquainted 
with the history of Oriental affairs in 
order that he might safeguard himself 
against accepting without question the 
prejudices of the particular people to 
whom he is sent. He should be trained 
to the point where he cannot be govern- 
ed just by what he sees and hears. 

We all agree that a certain party in 
Japan must change its tactics in the Far 
East, but we also agree that missionaries 
and missionary societies should not take 
part in the anti-Japanese propaganda 
that is sweeping America with an ever 
increasing bitterness. We all regretted 
the recent action of the Presbyterian 
Church at its national assembly when 
it took the word of a few missionaries, 
and, without weighing the facts, passed 
sweeping resolutions condemning Japan. 
This action was taken up by the yellow 
press and did'a lot to weaken and re- 
tard the cause of a constructive peace. 
In passing the resolution the assembly 
regarded itself as working in the inter- 
ests of righteousness and peace. 
Strange to say, a few months later, a 
body in the same church passed resolu- 
tions condemning the Irish revolution- 
ists and accusing the Roman Catholic 
Church of trying to retain Dublin for the 
Papal headquarters in case Rome de- 
posed the Pope. 

The growing tendency of many mis- 
sionaries in the Orient to take sides 
against Japan is the logical outcome of 
the historical attitude of missionaries to- 
ward unchristian nations. This attitude 
has always been a patronizing one. They 
regarded themselves as the envoys of a 
higher civilization and unconsciously 
expected a certain form of homage from 
the poor heathen to whom they were 
sent. When Japan shook off its long 
sleep, and with astonishing rapidity, 
took its place alongside the great powers 
of the earth, and became one of the five 
great powers, the ideas of many mission- 
aries became bewildered. Suddenly they 
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were surrounded by the things of West- 
ern civilization. What they formerly re- 
garded as one of the nations in “heathen 
darkness dwelling” had become a nation 
of science, of art, of literature, of states- 
men—with a navy and an army equal in 
training and efficiency with the navies 
and armies of the Occident. Along with 
this advancement Christianity came to 
be recognized as a religion but not as 
the only true religion. A fine national 
consciousness was developed. The mis- 
sionary found himself face to face with 
new conditions. He had to come down 
from his high place and the direction 
of his religious appeal had to be on a 


level and not down to the lost heathen 
below. Of course he didn’t like this, 
and could not adjust himself to the new 
situation. The result is that our mis- 
sionaries would !now sooner go to central 
Africa or to inland China than to Japan. 
They are afraid they will not be treated 
with that spirit of deference and respect 
that should rightfully be accorded peo- 
ple of a higher order of civilization. To 
the biased judgment of many missionar- 
ies and missionary societies, whose 
principal purpose is to save the heathen 
from eternal damnation, the Japanese 
have become altogether too self-assured 
for heathens. —C. H. F. 


SIDELIGHTS 


great many men who pose as ex- 
iN perts on Oriental matters spend 

—— most of their time backing up 
their pet ideas with carefully chosen 
evidence. It is very rare, in this partic- 
ular field to find a man who considers 
all the evidence before he comes to his 
conclusions. I think there is a term in 
logic to describe such a common method 
of reasoning but I cannot recall it just 
now. It should be the very serious duty 
of every student of the Orient to start 
out with an unbiased, neutral attitude 
of mind. 

We naturally look for sound leader- 
ship to the men in our midst who have 
lived in the Orient, but we are beginning 
to learn that such men are the poorest 
leaders. They generally follow the bent 
that their own particular experiences in 
the Far East have given them. It is very 
easy to visit the Orient and come back 
knowing less than you did before you 


went. 

In the State Department the other day 
I remarked to an official in The Division 
of Far Eastern Affairs, that the only 
way to learn the truth was to visit the 
Orient. He laughingly remarked that that 
is just the way for the average Ameri- 


can NOT to learn the truth. Most 
Americans who live in the Orient get the 
fault of becoming one-sided. They are 
governed by their first impressions. If 
they do not have a pet slant before they 
sail, they soon get one, and generally a 
very crooked one shortly after they 
arrive at their destination. 

I learned the other day of a certain 
rich American, who, when traveling in 
the Far East, was given a dinner in 
Tokio. He had just arrived from 
Korea. At this function, a prominent 
Japanese, for whom many of us have a 
great deal of respect, made a speech, ex- 
pressing some excellent sentiments re- 
garding co-operation between Japan and 
America. The honored American guest, 
in a report of the dinner to some Ameri- 
cans who were interested in the Orient, 
made the following fair and statesman- 
like (?) remarks: 

“When you come to Japan you will 
hear similar sentiments expressed. Mr. 
made a fine speech, full of good 
sentiments, and it sounded very well but 
that is all there was to it—sound! A 
lot of such talk is heard in the Orient, 


but it is only polite bluff.” 
—C. H. F. 











China's New Era 


By Charles T. Paul 


(Mr. Paul is the president of the College of Missions, Indianapolis, Indiana. He is one of those 
far-seeing men who regard the force of foreign missionary enterprise as a builder of a finer 
Christian internationalism. All who wish to learn about the effect of missions on the life of China 
would find it profitable to read his pamphlet on China recently published by the college above 


mentioned.) 


“The Chinese question is the worid 
question of the twentieth century.” 

“China, not Christianized, will be civ- 
ilization’s greatest menace.” 

“The common mind of China was 
never so accessible as it is today.” 

“If we give our best, the ‘Yellow Peril’ 
will become the world’s golden hope.” 


HE great war has subsided, but 
China remains—the political co- 

lossus of Asia, the crux of the 
non-Christian world. Embracing almost 
a fourth of the human race, she is still 
what she has been for centuries, poten- 
tially the mightiest of peoples. Her 
conscious magnitude confronts alike the 
lately victorious and vanquished nations. 
She endures supreme among them all in 
population, in historical continuity, and 
in the bigness of her undetermined des- 
tiny. 

As China survived the passing of the 
great empires of antiquity—Egypt, Baby- 
lon, Persia, Greece and Rome—so now 
she witnesses the downfall of powerful 
modern dynasties. The collapse of Euro- 
pean powers has provoked in her a new 
realization of her unspent vital forces; 
of her age-long solidarity, though often 
menaced, yet unbroken; of her national 
spirit awaiting to the call of a new 
world order. 

For two decades before the war, the 
chancelleries of Europe and the coun- 
cils of America regarded China as the 
fulcrum of Far Eastern affairs. The 
problem of her future was a platitude of 
world diplomacy—a puzzle to prophets 
and the despair of statesmen. The mind 
of the thoughtful in all lands was haunt- 
ed by the ominous shadow or the sunlit 
dream, or by an alternation of dread 


and hope of what China might become, 
or might do, if she should arise in her 
strength with the tides of modern re- 
form. 

At the very moment when the peace of 
Paris is stilling the Teuton storm in 
Europe, China looms larger than ever 
on the horizon of the Orient. How can 
her immense population be integrated 
into a scheme of world democracy and 
brotherhood? That is the problem of 
the future, which far from solving, or 
even mitigating, the war has only il- 
lumined with vaster meanings than even 
the clearest-eyed discerned. With Ger- 
many subdued, Bolshevism checked, and 
Russia working out her own destiny, the 
biggest remaining question of the .world 
is this: What is to become of China, 
the most numerous and most virile na- 
tion on earth? Careful students are de- 
claring that what happens within the 
next ten years among China’s 400,000,- 
000 people will, more than any other fac- 
tor, determine the whole course of inter- 
racial and international relations, not 
only in Asia but between East and West. 
Shall China become militaristic and Ma- 
terialistic, or democratic and Christian? 

Old China formerly broke with the 
past in the revolution of 1911-1912 when 
she dethroned the Manchus and began 
her struggle to rise from a medieval em- 
pire to a modern republic. She is still in 
the throes of that struggle, which, dur- 
ing the world conflict, has been aggra- 
vated by widespread outbreaks of ban- 
ditry and revolt, by the presumptious 
immergence of independent provincial 
governments, and, more serious still, the 
disseverance of the North and South, 
due to dissensions among political lead- 
ers. Yet these movements are regarded 
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by those who know China best as tem- 
porary disturbances, which will not es- 
sentially effect the national unity. 

It can be truthfully said that China 
has a forward look. That in itself is a 
significant victory for Oriental eyes. 
This great nation no longer locates its 
golden age in the unmeasured zons of 
a fabulous antiquity under the tutelage 
of mythical heroes, and gods, but in the 
new order which is coming, which the 
people themselves must help to create, 
by the adoption and adaptation of the 
new forces of civilization. The whole 
country is indeed in the crucible, under- 
going the agonies of transformation. 

There can be no doubt that Christian- 
ity brought democracy to China. It is 
because the present upheaval and refor- 
mation are so largely the result of 
Christian impact, that the Christian 
Church has incurred toward China a 
special obligation, which cannot be 
evaded without violating the funda- 
mental principle of Christianity. To 
create a desire for a new life without 
making any attempt to satisfy it, is like 
refusing food to hungry children. To 
be instrumental in swinging a great na- 
tion loose from its moorings, and not to 
provide it with continued guidance, 
leadership and co-operation, to the ut- 
most limit of the nation’s need and the 
Church’s possibility, is to betray a di- 
vine trust. 

China needs help because the re- 
straints and sanctions of her ancestral 
religions have been relaxed. There is 
an alarming drift toward moral chaos, 
religious indifference, atheism and ma- 
terialism. In hundreds of cities Buddhist 
pagodas are smitten with decay. The 
taoist priest and his magic is by the new 
learning being laughed out of court. The 
fettering forms of the prudential ethics 
of Confucianism have been shattered be- 


yond repair and beyond regret. These 
destructive processes leave but an ach- 
ing void unless they can be followed by 
constructive spiritual and moral rehab- 
ilitation. What force other than the 
Christian dynamic will meet China’s 
need? Wise Christian leaders must be 
raised up to guide the nation through 
the present social chaos. Christian 
churches must take the place of deserted 
temples. 

Though the new China is only eight 
years old it has already entered into a 
new era of republican history. Thai be- 
gan August the Fourteenth, 1917, when 
the republic entered the war on the side 
of the Allies. Then, “for the first time 
since treaty relations with the powers 
had been established, Chinese diplo- 
matic action swung beyond the walls of 
Peking and embraced the whole world 
with its scope.” Ranging herself with 
the defenders of freedom, China helped 
to crush autocracy by sending to Europe 
a quarter of a million of her stalwart 
sons—the great labor battalions that 
toiled behind the lines, putting their 
magnificent strength under the heaviest 
burdens of the war. A new era is sig- 
nalled by the fact that China has now 
taken an honorable place in the family 
of nations. At the Peace Conference her 
plenipotentiaries have ably pleaded for 
their country’s sake. “The magnificent 
fact in the situation,” a recent writer 
observes, “is that China came into the 
conference on her own feet. She was 
not barred as a vassal state, or received 
as in any way subordinate to any of the 
Great Powers.” 

It is at the dawn of this new era, at 
the entrance of the greatest of non- 
Christian lands into a league of nations 
founded on Christian principles, that the 
call comes for a vast increase of Chris- 
tian forces within her borders. 











The Unity of Asia 


By Tyler Dennett 


(We were glad to receive this very interesting and unusual article from Mr. Dennett, and we 
commend it to our readers, especially to Californians who wish to form an intelligent conception 
of conditions in Asia. Mr. Dennett, who has lived in the Far East, is a recognized student of the 


things about which he writes in this article.) 


T first glance it will appear that 
AN there is no unity in Asia. The 

—— Chinese and the Koreans are ar- 
rayed against Japan. The Filipinos 
shiver a little when they are classed with 
the other races of Asia as Orientals. 
The Malay are Mohammedan and were 
inclined to seek affiliation with the Near 
East rather than with that part of the 
world which the American usually 
thinks of as Asia. India appears to be 
standing alone, bound not at all to 
China or to Japan. 

Just after Japan defeated Russia, the 
former had it in her power to become 
the leader of the tinted races. Or rather, 
she had it in her power to secure the 
acknowledgement of this leadership 
from the Asiatics as well as from the 
Occidentals. She forfeited the opportun- 
ity by her treatment of Korea, and has 
again alienated the other yellow races 
by her actions in China. To point out 
this fact, however, leads us also to 
recognize that Japan could bring about 
the unity of Asia almost over night if 
she were to reverse her present imperial- 
istic policy toward the other Oriental 
nations. The unity already exists; it is 
merely in partial eclipse. 

Asia is already a unity in at least three 
respects. The Asiatic races are as much 
a unity as are the Anglo-Saxon peoples, 
for they have at least as much a com- 
mon source for their culture as the 
Anglo-Saxons. There is a partial unity 
of religion, and there is the third unity 
created by the fact that the white races 
have clearly drawn the color line and, 
by a process of exclusion, are forcing 
the yellow races to regard themselves 
as objects of a common injustice, op- 
pression and greed. 

The cultural unity of Asia is most 


marked in Japan, Korea and China, 
which have a common heritage of tradi- 
tion, literature and art. The spread of 
Buddhism from its home in India 
through Malaysia to Siam, China and 
Japan, has affected a spiritual unity 
which even the traveler does not fail to 
recognize. The steady encroachments of 
the European powers upon these people 
have given Asia a common cause which 
is recognized far more widely than the 
Western world comprehends. Many a 
time have I heard members of the 
Asiatic races assert their conviction that 
the time is not far distant when the 
Asiatic races will have to stand together 
to defend their common rights against 
the exploitation of the white races. 

At the present moment it appears as 
though China were hopelessly alienated 
from Japan, but one must not overlook 
the fact that since the death of Yuan 
Shi Kai, China has been continuously 
under a government which officially, at 
least, has inclined toward Japan. The 
so-called “Northern” government, which 
is largely composed of the military 
clique, has walked hand in hand with 
Japan throughout the war, and for the 
most part willingly. There are also the 
beginnings of an approachment be- 
tween Japan and India. There is no in- 
considerable amount of Bombay capital 
invested in Japan, and in the last five 
years Japanese products have practically 
captured the bazaar trade of India which 
was formerly held by Germany. There 
has also been an active propaganda in 
Shanghai, in which representatives of 
all three races have joined, to effect an 
understanding between Japan, China and 
India. 

Asia has obviously reached the cross- 
roads in her development. She prefers 
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the road which leads toward self-de- 
termination in matters economic as well 
as political. If this road is blocked by 
the European nations, (and we have too 
little evidence to make us confident that 
they will not follow this short-sighted 
policy,) then Asia will fly to the arms of 
Japan and ask for military and economic 
leadership to compel the recognition 
which is now withheld. Every stumbling 
block placed in the way of Asiatic self- 
determination is a card played for 
Japan, and for such race antagonisms as 
bode ill for the future peace of the 
world. Nor will it any more surely pro- 
mote the peace of the world to support 
Japan, as she is now being supported, in 
her designs upon China, and as she was 
supported by the United States in viola- 
tion of a treaty, when she annexed 
Korea. 

China is the center and heart of Asia. 
What happens to China in the next fifty 
years determines what will happen to 
the world in the next century. Japan 
has drawn upon herself the ill-will of 
the world by her policy in China, but the 
Western nations have been quite un- 
willing to face the fact that they have 
given to Japan her sole excuse for her 
present Chinese policy. For more than 
half a century China has been in the pro- 
cess of being carved up by Western na- 
tions. Japan feels convinced that if she 
does not make a firm stand now, China 
will, in time, be divided up in such a way 
as to leave her (Japan) excluded from 
China and also exposed on a weak flank 
to military attack. Japan feels that she 
must take a hand in the game for her 
own protection, and her logic is abso- 
lutely sound. 

The pity is that the European nations 
are so unwilling to renounce the folly 
of their own ways in China. Japan is 
asking for no more in China than they 
have demanded and received. They dare 
not stand in the way of Japan because 
their own hands are far from clean and 
they are unwilling to give in China 
rights and privileges which they obtain- 
ed only because China was too weak to 
protect herself. Europe bullied China 
and profited thereby. Japan is but fol- 


lowing in the foot-steps of Europe. 

We had hoped that the world had 
learned that a Balkan policy never leads 
to peace, but we must frankly confess 
that the recent world war was, as a 
teacher of the arts of peace, a terrible 
failure. China now appears to be the 
Balkans of the future. It is a nasty first 
page of international policy in the much 
heralded “new world.” But let us be 
honest enough to admit that the blame 
attaches itself exclusively to no single 
nation. 

The hope of world-wide enduring peace 
lies in the establishment of a single 
standard of morals for international af- 
fairs in which the white races agree to 
practice among the tinted races the 
same code which they accept for them- 
selves. 


LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 
(Editor's Note: The following is published 


just as it was received.) 
“100 Oraton Street, 
“Newark, N. J. 


“Editorial Staff—“Overland Monthly:” 
“Sirs: 


“I wish to express my entire approval 
of the “Overland’s” policy in instituting 
its new department of Oriental affairs. 
If it can, by so doing, overcome some of 
the stupid and unreasoning prejudice 
which now exists, much will be gained. 
I am aware, though long a resident of 
the East, of the antipathy of many West- 
erners to Oriental races, (it is also found 
here, though less pronouncedly) and I, 
too, fear it may lead us into another ter- 
rible war, for the underlying reason for 
these periodic “butcheries,” with all the 
world a shambles as history clearly 
proves, is not only territorial greed, but 
ignorance, intolerance, religious, social- 
istic differences and the Prussianistic 
doctrine that “might is right” and we 
being the “salt of the earth” can do as 
we please without regard to the smaller 
or weaker fellow’s human prerogatives. 

“The Chinese has always proved him- 
seif a good citizen; law-abiding, more so 
than any foreigner of like intelligence, 
I can now bring to mind. His qualities 
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of honesty, respect for the aged, patience 
under abuse, faithfulness in service, are 
certainly to be commended. If we Anglo- 
Saxons hold ourselves superior, why are 
we so bitter, so hostile toward those 
who, possibly, have not had our advan- 
tages? Many an Oriental has practically 
made himself over to suit an Occidental 
environment—the generations stand back 
of us. We have them to thank for all 
that we have and all that we are. Why 
can we not be magnanimous, happy to 
be ourselves, and with ready sympathy 
for others? I cannot understand this 
feeling of hostility and I am sure that 
until lately it has not been felt by alien 
races toward America. 

“I believe that this unnecessary goad- 
ing of Japan will force her to retaliate. 
The Japanese are plucky, adaptable and 
essentially clever. Can it be that we 


are jealous? I believe suspicion of 
Japan and her motives has all along 
been entirely unwarranted. That they 
have whole-heartedly admired and emu- 
lated us for years, I do not doubt. To 
me their desire for learning all about 
our great and glorious Republic has no 
sinister meaning whatever. The red 
revolutionist who is in our midst is more 
to be feared than any peace-loving son 
of Nippon. 

“IT am sure the “Overland’s” stand in 
the matter, which is a most timely one, 
will appeal to the good sense and love of 
“fair play” of all broad-minded Ameri- 
cans, and I shall continue intensely in- 
terested in the contributions promised 
for this department. 


“Most sincerely, 
“ALICE I’ANSON.” 


The New Spirit 


By H. M. M. 


No longer raise I sword in angry fight, 
No longer do I kill. 

I've put the War God’s image from my sight, 
No longer do his will. 


The world has had enough unhappy woe. 
I turn to home and wife, 

To rice fields or to trading, now I go, 
To lead a quiet life. 


Gread Buddha grant that all my children’s sons, 
And mine, will never cease, 

To greet the distant stranger as he comes, 
With friendship and with peace. 






































Rush! 


By Eleanore Farrand Ross 


REMEMBER the wonderful thrill 
I used to experience when in some 

old-fashioned military drama, the 
major, or colonel, or whoever it was in 
command, handed important papers to 
his dispatch bearer, and after explaining 
his destination, and so forth, added im- 
pressively—“And ride like hell.” 

Looking around me, in these riotous, 
stampeding, bewildering, maddening, H. 
C. L., after-the-war days, I have come to 
the conclusion that everyone except the 
dispatch bearers themselves, (for who- 
ever saw a messenger boy hurry?) are 
all riding crazily somewhere! 

The old-time dispatch bearer at least 
knew where he was riding and why— 
the great majority of human beings to- 
day, do not. We are simply obeying 
orders rather blindly, most of us, and 
even when we can take the initiative 
ourselves and are our own masters to a 
great extent, still we find ourselves 
“speeding up” in a strange, nervous, un- 
necessary hurry, to get—somewhere. 

The silly haste of the age could be 
epitomized in a little friend of mine, 
who visited me for awhile. Her time was 
absolutely her own for a few weeks, yet 
she would appear every morning trailing 
a heap of lingerie over her arm, in 
breathless agitation, checking off im- 
portantly “all the things she had to do 
today.” I once went shopping with her, 
and after flying around a huge depart- 
ment store as if we were possessed; 
into elevators and out again, (in the end 
keeping a poor tired clerk past her time 
for leaving) I heard a saleswoman say: 
“Is she going to catch the evening train 
for New York, or is she just crazy?” 

In the street car going home, my 
friend quieted down and then, after a 
tired sigh, remarked: “I always hate to 
do things in a hurry!” 

After spending valuable time shilly- 
shallying, and passing innumerable notes 


back and forth to a practically irrespon- 
sible, if not insane Emperor, our coun- 
try prepares for war over night, and 
drafts boys from peaceful pursuits into 
the trenches inside of six weeks, a 
“speeding-up” process which cost more 
lives in the camps that this government 
will ever admit. 

The senseless tragedy ofthe “Titanic,” 
with the criminal ambition of its agent 
to make a record trip, is an example of 
what speed dementia can culminate in. 

The speed mania of autoists is too 
universally conceded to be mentioned. 
I will never cease to deplore the passing 
of the old-fashioned barouche, with its 
jingling harness, and prancing steeds, 
even though I were not fortunate enough 
to possess such an equipage. Elegance 
and leisure are vanishing into the never- 
never land. Surely the old adage 
“Haste makes waste” was never more 
applicable than it is now. Waste of food, 
fabrics, human flesh and blood. 

In the press rooms of large publica- 
tions, one realizes this I think, perhaps 
more than in any other industrial hive. 
Listen to the loud hum of the presses— 
“hurry, hurry—quick, quick,” see the 
press feeders, perched on their great 
machines like jockeys, driving on their 
steeds; note the strained, pale, purple- 
shadowed eyes of the reporters, whose 
nerves and brains and energy must go 
towards supplying those racing steeds; 
realize what the publishing of a paper 
means to the workers on that paper. And 
then flirt over the leaves of your maga- 
zine or your news sheet, and exclaim 
petulantly: “There’s simply nothing in 
the paper tonight!” 

The spirit of the age is driving us all 
with hardly more kindness than the 
Simon Legrees of slavery days. 

Poor humanity is riding like the dis- 
patch bearer in the old-fashioned mili- 
tary drama—‘Where to.” 








In the Realm of Bookland 


“Dave Darrin On The Asiatic Station,” 
by H. Irving Hancock. This is the fourth 
of the Dave Darrin series, any of the six 
volumes of which would make a very 
welcome gift for any boy or girl, either, 
being extremely instructive as regards 
the ethics of the American navy. There 
are three very thrilling incidents in this 
story. The first is the attack by the 
Chinese rebels on the American Mis- 
sion, wherein Dave, and Dan, his chum, 
distinguish themselves in repelling the 
attackers; the stealing of a wonderful 
old medallion, owned by a Japanese 
officer; which theft is laid upon Dave, 
but he of course secures his complete 
exoneration; and the attempted bomb- 
ing of the Japanese Emperor and Em- 
press, as they ride in a parade to the 
Embassy. This attempted assassination 
is foiled by Dave Darrin, but why an 
American should risk his life for an 
Emperor of a foreign country is rather 
a mystery to me. 

“Dave Darrin On The Asiatic Station,” 
Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





When one goes camping with friends 
it is best to determine before-hand 
which of the party snores most quietly 
before choosing a partner for your shel- 
ter-tent, which is the army word for 
tent. William Gerard Chapman, ne- 
glected to do this before leaving for 
the Algoma district of Ontario when 
last he went camping with friends. His 
bunkie proved to be a past master at 
snoring. After he had retired, the 
small tent vibrated and the ground 
quivered at the rumbling disturbance 
and Mr. Chapman was unable to sleep. 
Remembering an ancient belief that 
whisting often quieted a snoring sleeper, 
he tried this remedy with but temporary 
anc spasmodic effect. 

The next morning Mr. Chapman was 
up bright and early. He chanced to 
overhear the head of the party confid- 
ing to a friend who had come over from 
a nearby camp, “I got a pair o’ grand 
musicians wid me. Wan of them snores 
—like a saw-mill workin’ up knotty 
spruce, whilst the other wan whistles in 
his sleep. ‘Tis rare harmony, I make 


no doubt, but between the two of thim 
song-burrds not a wink did I be after 
gettin’; not a wink the whole night 
through!” 





“French Ways and Their Meaning,” 
by Edith Wharton, Author of “The 
Marne,” etc. 

A small volume of one hundred and 
fifty pages depicting in a clear and in- 
timate study some of the characteris- 
tics of a nation and its people. To cov- 
er so broad a subject within a small 
compass one must penetrate into the 
heart of things at the beginning. The 
author introduces to us immediately 
what she believes to be the prominent 
qualities of the Gallic spirit: Rever- 
ence, taste, intellectual honesty and 
continuity. Upon these conclusions are 
drawn. These are discussed from var- 
ious points of view and in relation to 
the things they modify. 

The concluding chapters comparing 
the French and American women are a 
little over-drawn. To those who have 
lived among the French such a state- 
ment as, “Compared with the women 
of France the average American wom- 
an is still in the kindergarten,” seems 
rather out of place in such a volume. 
Aside from its being a rather exagger- 
ated way of putting the matter, it fails 
in its conviction. The remaining pages 
do not help the discussion but throw 
some light upon the relation of the 
French woman to the “shop” and the 
home. But when the grand array of 
words; “France! Look at her as she 
has stood before the world for the last 
four years and a half, uncomplaining, 
undiscouraged, undaunted, holding up 
the banner of liberty; liberty of speech, 
liberty of thought, liberty of conscience, 
all the liberties that we of the western 
world have been taught to revere as 
the only things worth living for—etc., 
“come marching up at the conclusion 
of the chapter on “The New French- 
woman” we fain would smile and re- 
mind the author that in France the 
“conscientious objector’ was not even 
tolerated, as he was in America (if such 
could be called toleration), and certain- 
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ly not compared to England, who was 
probably the most tolerant of all in 
that respect. As for liberties of speech, 
thought, etc. Did not Clemenceau once 
change the name of his famous paper 
from “The Free Man” to “The Man in 
Irons?” 

Space is too limited to give a more 
extended, criticism. Like all volumes 
on French life by Americans there is 
too much perfume. 

“French Ways and Their Meaning,” 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, N. Y., 
Publishers, $1.60. 





“Stuff o’ Dreams,” by Rex Hunter. 

“Quick action” is surely the key note 
of this little volume of four plays, by 
Rex Hunter, for there is no padding, nor 
superfluous dialogue. From the first 
playlet, “The Wild Goose,” on through 
“Stuff o’ Dreams,” “Hands and the 
Man,” and “The Romany Road,’ the 
writer takes us at a sprightly pace, un- 
til the small book is finished, leaving 
us rather breathless. 

“The Wild Goose,” who cannot be 
staid, “with his eyes set to the sea and his 
beak to the salt air,” somehow appealed 
the most to me. The young traveler, 
about to settle down at last, with the 
girl of his heart, (“a lovely slim young 
thing, would charm the heart out of any 
man’s body,” as he himself declares), 
is disclosed in his bedroom busily typ- 
ing. Mary, the inevitable house-maid, 
comes in, and starts to clean the room, 
meanwhile asking innumerable ques- 
tions. Michael leaves his writing event- 
ually and dragging out an old trunk, 
that has been “half around the world,” 
begins to turn over its contents. 

“Pictures of Honolulu,” he answers 
Mary’s questions; “Honolulu — cross- 
roads of the world. With the big liners 
pausing for awhile and going on to re- 
mote parts. The crowds on the wharf 
with leis of flowers and paper, and the 
band playing “Farewell to Thee”—fare- 
well— how it grips the heart-strings, 
wild sadness—the sadness of the but- 
terfly that has so little time to flash 
bright wings in the sun. Brown boys 
diving in the blue water—” 


And again, “And here’s a souvenir 
from London— London, old and gray, 
with the street lamps shining in the 
fog. And the roar of the traffic like an 
organ. Little cafe in Soho, when that 
merry party of artists gathered the 
night before I sailed—aimless drifters, 
the children of this world would call 
them—but how gay!” 

Then, through these memories, the 
wanderlust surges over him again. He 
suddenly flings his things into a suit 
case, directs Mary to send his trunk 
after him, when he writes her the ad- 
dress, and is off! And what about “the 
lovely slim young thing” he was about to 
marry? Alas! 





“The Wish Fairy of the Sunshine and 
Shadow Forest,” by Alice Ross Colver, 
and “The Four Little Pigs,” by Ken- 
neth Graham Duffield, both prettily il- 
lustrated, are tiny books which would 
not harm any childish fancy. In the 
“Wish Fairy” we are told how the par- 
rot got all his gayly colored feathers, 
why the giraffe’s neck grew so long, how 
butterflies were born, (butterflies, who 
make people happy to see them, and 
gentle when they touch them). And I 
will wager, also, that very few grown- 
ups, let alone children, know how the 
first Easter bonnet came to be worn! 
Read this book and learn! 

“Wee Books For Wee Folks,” Henry 
Altemus Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Price 50c each. 


Harry Hansen, author of “The Adven- 
tures of the Fourteen Points,” soon to be 
published by The Century Co., has join- 
ed the union of author-lecturers. He will 
lecture on The League of Nations and 
his experiences in Paris and Versailles, 
where he represented over twenty Amer- 
ican newspapers at the Peace Confer- 
ence. Mr. Hansen served as the repre- 
sentative of the Chicago Daily News in 
Belgium, France, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary and Italy during the first two 
years of the Great War. He witnessed 
the march of the German army through 
Belgium, and later made a careful study 
of the war efforts of the Austrians and 
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Magyars, interviewing leading  states- 
men in Vienna and Budapest. At the 
height of the war he made a close study 
and gave a graphical report of wartime 
conditions in the three Scandinavian 
countries. 


BOOK NOTES FROM THE CENTURY 
COMPANY. 

A special edition of three copies of a 
novel is an unusual event in the pub- 
lishing business. The Century Co. an- 
nounces that they have given permission 
to a Boston printing house to print and 
bind three copies of “Slippy McGee,” by 
Marie Conway Oemler. According to 
The Century Co., the Boston printer was 










Wishing All 
A Prosperous 


and 


Happy 
New Year 


requested to reprint this novel in espec- 
ially large type for the benefit of a 
wealthy gentleman whose poor eyesight 
prevented him from reading the custo- 
mary type used by publishers for novels. 
“Slippy McGee” was read to this gentle- 
man by his wife and he was so im- 
pressed with it that he expressed the 
wish that he might have the book print- 
ed in large enough type for him to read. 
His wife immediately consulted a print- 
er and binder, who have asked and ob- 
tained from the publishers permission 
to print three special large-type copies 
of the novel. One of the extra copies is 
to be presented to the author and the 
other to The Century Co. 
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A Book You Can’t Afford To 
Be Without 


The Real Estate Educator 
By F. M. PAYNE—New Edition 


A book for hustling Real 
Estate boosters, promoters, 
town builders and every man 
who owns, sells, rents or 
leases real estate of any 
kind. ‘“‘Don’ts’’ in Real Es- 
tate ‘‘Pointers,’’ Specific Le- 
gal Forms, ets, etc. 

The New 1916 Edition con- 
tains The Torren’s System 
of Registration, Available U. 
S. Lands for Homesteads. 
The A. B. C.’s of Realty. 

Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, Income Tax Law, Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act, Stat- 
ute of Frauds, How to Sell 
Real Estate, How to Become 
a Notary Public or Comm. 
of Deeds, and other Useful 
Information. 

This book is an inspiration 
to the indifferent and a stimulus to the am- 
bitious. Apart from the agent, operator, or 
contractor, there is much to be found in its 
contents that will prove of great value to all 
who wish to be posted on Valuation, Con- 
tracts, Mortgages, Leases, Evictions, etc. The 
cost might be saved many times over in one 
transaction. 


Cloth, 246 Pages. Price $1.5© Postpaid 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 























INVARIABLY 


Four-months-for-a-dollar subscribers renew 
their order for 


The Photo Play World 


because they find this high class publication indis- 
pensable for their library every month. 


If you are not a regular reader, a dollar will 
bring you the next four numbers, each bigger and 
better than ever. When your subscription has expired 
you'll want the Photo Play World regularly. 


The yearly subscription is $3.50—35 cts. on 
news stands. 


Sample copy on request. 








The Downs Publishing Co. 


Bulletin Building Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Valuable Poultry Catalogue FREE 


Leading varieties pure bred poultry, high 
class breeding birds at moderate prices. 


Blue Ribbon Poultry Farm 


Altoona, Iowa 












The VOS@ Grand 


embodies every principle of scien- 
tic piano construction, pertected 
through seventy years devoted to 
the attainment of an ideal. It has 
quality and prestige, combined 
with moderate price. Investigate 
the Vose before buying a piano. 
We Challenge Comparisons 
Write for our beautiful tllustrated 
catalogue and easy payment plan, 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
189 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


: 
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Press Clippings - Construction News 


Contractors, Material Men, Buliders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact, anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, rellable information. 
Our special correspondents all over the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of their competitors, and 
before it has become common property. 

Let us know what you want, and we will 
send you samples and quote you prices. 

Press clippings on any subject from all 
the leading current newspapers, magazines, 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women, can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays, debates, etc. 
Special facilities for serving trade and class 
journals, railroads and large industrial cor- 
porations. 

We read, through our staff of skilled 
readers, a more comprehensive and better 
selected list of publications than any other 
bureau. 

We aim to give prompt and intelligent ser- 
vice at the lowest price consistent with 
good work. 

: Write us about it. Send stamp for book- 
et. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 


Rand McNally Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL 


THE BIGGEST 10¢ WORTH YOU Four months trial sub 

scription to Every 
EVER HAVE HAD OFFERED bodys Poultry Magazine 

America’s highest clas 
poultry publication. With your 10c include the addresses 0} 
ten of your neighbors who keep poultry but are not presen 
subscribers to Everybodys. and we will send you for yo 
trouble the 100-page book “ Poultry Secrets "' absolutely free 
EVERYBODYS POULTRY MAGAZINE PUBLISHING CO 
Box A-13, Hanover, Pa. 

















































































